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Francis Barlow's Aesop 


OME atavistic instinct in mankind continues to cultivate the 

age-old association with animals. The manner of association 

bespeaks the man. Certainly the more civilized feel a deep 

sympathy, seek companionship, and love to observe them. 
More than occasionally man has personified them in fables and alle- 
gories. Transferring human follies to animals permits him to see these 
follies with some degree of detachment, and to learn by indirection 
the wisdom or common sense which would not be palatable if it were 
leveled personally. 

Aesop’s Fables are probably the oldest of these stories, and Animal 
Farm by George Orwell is one of the latest. Altogether they are an 
intriguing group which it is surprising some collector of recent times 
has not sought to gather in comprehensive order. The subject is 
vast — but not nearly so vast as collectors’ ambitions. Sir Thomas 
Phillips, not satisfied with the largest manuscript collection any private 
individual has ever put together, proposed to form an even more exten- 
sive collection of printed books. But death came first. It cannot be 
said of a good collector, as it can of a man with thirteen daughters, 
that he knows when he has enough! 

It would be bewildering, and less rewarding, for a bibliographer 
to try to connect the various Aesop drawings, and to trace their deriva- 
tion back to the earliest manuscript sources. Probably it could not 
be done, since so many links in the chain — among printed books as 
well as manuscripts — have been lost. For example, we do not really 
know that the Mondovi Aesop of 1476 is the first edition of the Fables 
with illustrations. Again, its curious primitive, but decorative, wood- 
cuts do not really resemble any subsequent compositions. A better 
line of descent could be drawn from the Ulm German edition of 
about 1477 and the Verona Italian edition of 1479. Yet even here the 
trail is soon lost. Conventions for certain fables are reasonably recur- 

rent, but influences overlap each other, like water rings from a shower 

of pebbles in a pond. Resemblances are most likely to be fortuitous, 
despite man’s penchant for copying. They come from a similarity of 
approach rather than from direct imitation. 

These principles are seen to be operative if one attempts to place 
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the remarkable Aesop of Francis Barlow, first issued in 1666, in due 
relation to its predecessors. No doubt its kinship with Tuppo’s Naples 
Aesop of 1485, in respect to certain facial characteristics and broadness 
of treatment, is of this fortuitous sort.’ And the case would be the 
same if one were to show illustrations from many another Aesop closer 
to Barlow’s in place or in date. The writer looked hopefully at many 
editions in the Harvard Department of Graphic Arts collection: from 
France, Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries, printed in the suc- 
ceeding hundred and eighty years. Only Marcus Gheeraerts’ Ant- 
werp edition of 1579” (and Egidius Sadeler’s 1608 Prague copies) 
show a more convincing relationship. The idea of a resemblance came 
first, and only later did the writer discover that both father and son 
Gheeraerts spent part of their lives in London, the son dying there in 
1635, a few years after Francis Barlow was born. In this case, then, 
a direct influence is decidedly possible. Plate II will allow the reader 
to make some estimate of the degree. But, in any event, it came no- 
where near the copying stage, as a page by page comparison of the 
two sets of illustrations amply proves. 

Barlow’s relationship with his contemporaries is closer. Although 
Ogilby’s Aesop of 1651 — the frontispiece of which is signed by Fran- 
cis Clein, a North German artist who died in London in 1658 — is 
by no means as original or as well engraved as Barlow’s, a distinct rela- 
tionship can be traced. Plate III(a and b) shows similarities which 
are very marked indeed. And even closer comparisons can be made 
with Ogilby’s larger and handsomer folio Aesop of 1665-68 because 
to the second part of this book Barlow actually contributed.’ But 
because this connection is a fact, it is much less tempting to explore 
than the supposititious relationship with the Ogilby Aesop of 1651. 
One fable illustration, in addition to the title, suggests that Barlow, in 
this one case, came closer to copying, or contributed at least this one 
design which, in any case, another artist engraved. Plate [Va and 
Plate [Vb are from the Ogilby 1651 and Barlow’s own Aesop respec- 
tively. 

Walter Shaw Sparrow, English art historian and critic, has recorded 


* A comparison is made in Plate I. 

*First edition with these cuts, 1567. 

*For example, the illustration to Fable XIV, signed Barlow, to Fable XLVI, 
unsigned, and a good number of the illustrations to Androcles and the Lion, also 
unsigned. 
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all the facts that are known about Francis Barlow’s life,* and there is 
no value in going over the ground again except in so far as is necessary 
to make this article intelligible. A native Englishman, as few artists 
were who worked in the British Isles at this time, Barlow was born, 
perhaps in London, perhaps in Lincolnshire, about 1626.° By 1651, 
then, he could have been old enough to contribute designs to Ogilby’s 
first Aesop. But if he did, his later characteristic style was undevel- 
oped, or a professional engraver completely disguised it. Sparrow has 
the theory that he may have fought for King Charles I in the Civil 
War and been exiled to Holland, together with Faithorne and Hollar. 
A tiny booklet —the Electra of Sophocles—was published at the 
Hague in 1649 with a charmingly engraved portrait of the Princess 
Elizabeth (of England). This portrait Sparrow considers may have 
been by Barlow, and Guy Paget definitely assigns it to him." Cer- 
tainly it resembles in style the portrait of the author and other plates 
by Barlow in Benlowe’s Theophila published in London in 1652. But 
it resembles even more, in technique, the portrait of Ogilby in the 
1651 Aesop which by inference should perhaps be assigned to Clein. 
In any event by 1652 Barlow was at work in London, where he con- 
tinued, so far as is known, till his death in 1704. 

The last half of the seventeenth century was not a propitious time 
for a native artist to make his living in England. After the restoration 
of the monarchy in 1660 foreign, and, notably, Dutch artists were 
more than ever fashionable, because of Charles II’s long exile in the 
Low Countries. For example, the sporting artist Abraham Hondius 
arrived in England in 1665, to remain till he died in 1695. Further, in 
1665 John Ogilby, Master of the King’s Revels in Ireland, undertook, 
as has before been noted, his two-volume folio Aesop, in which Bar- 
low collaborated. 

Why, in the face of these circumstances, did Barlow commence his 
own folio Aesop as a private * venture and in direct competition? 


‘British Sporting Artists from Barlow to Herring (London, 1922), chiefly pp. 
21-51; A Book of British Etching from Francis Barlow to Francis Seymour Haden 
(London, 1926), chiefly pp. 92-112; ‘Francis Barlow: His Country Life and Field 
Sports,’ Apollo, XIX (1934), 25-29; ‘Our Earliest Sporting Artist Francis Barlow — 
1626-1704, Connoisseur, XCVIII (1936), 36-40. 

* Apollo, XIX, 25. * British Sporting Artists, p. 21. 

*‘England’s First Sporting Artist: Francis Barlow (1627-1702),’ Apollo, XLI 
(1945), 9-10. 

*He acted as his own publisher, and sold copies from his office. 
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Here is a question which no writer has yet answered, although it is 
an important one. Without documentary evidence one can only haz- 
ard a guess: that Barlow, who had already established himself as an 
artist, was determined to show he could produce a finer book. He also 
claimed to serve an educational purpose, having his text printed in 
three languages, English, French, and Latin, ‘with great charge and 
trouble,’ as he says, ‘that it might be more useful for young Gentle- 
men and Ladies as well as others . . . that it might be more universal, 
and so improve their knowledge in those several Languages, which I 
hope may prove delightful.’ 

But in April 1665 the great plague broke out in London, and in 
September 1666 the disastrous fire. During these years, too, England 
was at war with the Dutch, and was often beaten in sea fights. In 
June, 1667, the Dutch burnt Sheerness-and entered the Medway, as 
Pepys and others record. England was at the lowest point of her 
naval power. Under such conditions is it surprising that Barlow’s 
Aesop, appearing in 1666, did not attain a notable sale? The state of 
the nation seems to the writer more likely to account for the relative 
scarcity of Barlow’s first Aesop than the usual reason, often repeated, 
that most of the copies were burnt in the fire.” One knows that copies 
of the book, remainder sheets, and copper plates survived. 

Perhaps Ogilby was sorry for Barlow — Masters of Revels are 
sometimes more human than those who condemn them. Or, quite as 
likely, Ogilby needed an artist to replace the Bohemian, Wenceslaus 
Hollar, a prominent illustrator in England during this generation, who 
was sent to Tangier in 1668 * on a royal mission. In any case, the 
second part of Ogilby’s Aesop, which appeared in this year, contains 
a wide variety of designs amongst which Barlow’s stand out notice- 
ably. The first part (1665) had been nearly uniformly Hollar’s work. 

As a result of two handsomely illustrated folio editions in four years 
England needed no illustrated Aesop for a generation to come.” Bar- 
low, like Ogilby and Hollar, turned his hand to other subjects. In 


* New Street, where Barlow’s place of business stood, was burnt, but we really 
do not know that his stock was burnt too. 

* Thieme-Becker, XVII (1924), 378. 

"The Term Catalogues, 1, 107 (Easter 1672) under ‘Books Reprinted’ record: 
‘Aesop’s Fables in English, illustrated with 110 Sculptures by Francis Barlow. In 
Folio. Price 8s. Sold by John Overton at the White Horse, without Newgate.’ The 
fact that the writer has not been able to trace a copy extant today would suggest 
that there was little demand for this ‘reprint,’ probably a reissue of the 1666 edition. 
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BARLOW’S AESOP, 1687 (PLATE 21 OF THE LIFE) 
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Pirate Va 
DRAWING FOR BARLOW’S AESOP, 1666 (FABLE LXX1) 
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BARLOW’S AESOP, 1666 (FABLE LXX!) 

















Pirate Vila 
DRAWING FOR BARLOW’S AESOP, 1666 (FABLE LXXIV) 
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Pirate Vib 
BARLOW’S AESOP, 1666 (FABLE LXXIV) 

















Pirate Vila 
BARLOW’S AESOP, 1666 (FABLE 1) 
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Piate VIilb 
BARLOW’S AESOP, 1666 (FABLE XX) 
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Piate VIIIb 
BARLOW’S AESOP, 1687 (FABLE XVII) 
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Barlow’s case, bird life and sporting pursuits, in which he had al- 
ready attained success, were clearly indicated. Accordingly he made 
paintings, prints, and single illustrations for various books over the 
next twenty years which need not concern us here, except to note that 
he apparently drew little, if anything, after 1687, although he lived for 
another seventeen years. Was he supported by the bequest of a 
friend “ and had he possessed this money ever since 1665, when he 
undertook his Aesop? Could we prove this, it might help to explain 
the competition with Ogilby when such competition appeared risky, 
to say the least. But proof will be hard to come by, since Barlow’s 
biographer, Sparrow, was unusually thorough in his research, and 
worked for long years in London, where documentary evidence 
should have been found. 

In 1687 Barlow issued a second edition of his Aesop to which he 
added thirty-one new figures representing Aesop’s life."* These new 
illustrations show scarcely any diminution of Barlow’s power in their 
design, but, with only a few exceptions, which are by Barlow’s own 
hand, are engraved by a slightly inferior technician named Thomas 
Dudley."* Dudley’s plates also prove that this edition had been some 
time in preparation, since several of them are dated 1678 or 1679. 
Actually, this Aesop is as lavish and sumptuous as Barlow’s first edi- 
tion, and the Harvard large-paper copy is even more handsomely 
bound: in contemporary red morocco, gilt extra, with the title ‘BAR- 
LOW ZSOP’ lettered in gold on the spine. The text was almost en- 
tirely reprinted. The verses beneath the engravings are by ‘the Ingeni- 
ous Mrs. A[phra] Behn,’ the author of Oroonoko and some plays 
which are quite in the spirit of the times. 

There is no particular evidence to indicate that this second edition 
was more popular than the first. So again it seems unlikely that Bar- 
low made any real profit. But he patiently kept the plates, and the 
extra sheets of both editions which had not been sold, and possibly 
as early as 1687, and before 1703, began to issue made-up copies from 
remainder sheets. Iwo such copies, small-paper, with the printed 
title-page of the 1687 edition, but with a number of changes, and vary- 
ing also one from the other, are in the Harvard Library. The plates 
of the life, particularly, seem more worn than in the 1687 large-paper 


* W. S. Sparrow in Apollo, XTX (1934), 26. 
* See Appendix, II, for a discussion of these plates. 
“ See Plate Ib as an example of Dudley’s engraving after Barlow. 
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copy at Harvard referred to above, and various signatures (in differ- 
ing proportions) are remainder sheets from the 1666 first edition. 

This brings us to the so-called ‘third edition’ of 1703, which is men- 
tioned by various bibliographies, but has never, apparently, been cor- 
rectly described. Again we have a composite reissue of remainder 
sheets, if the Harvard and Huntington Library copies, the only two 
in the United States for which the writer has a proper collation, can 
be relied upon.” Barlow has simply added a new printed title-page 
with this later date, and a slightly different arrangement of plates. By 
this time the 1687 title-page may have seemed too far in the past and 
hence a psychological hindrance to the would-be purchaser. Probably 
no two copies of any of these issues will prove to be alike, since 
they were obviously made up to realize on any value still left in 
the remainder sheets. One is reminded of William Blake, nearly a 
hundred years later, who also issued his books as a private venture, 
and made up copies, very few alike, to suit his fancy, or the individ- 
ual order. 

Reference books are also wrong in calling a 1714 use of some of the 
plates another Barlow edition."* The artist died in 1704, and at some 
time during the next ten years the plates were sold across the Eng- 
lish Channel to a certain Etienne Roger, who had the book translated 
and issued in a French edition, with the plates cut down in order to 
remove the English verses. This is not Barlow’s Aesop, but a new 
venture. Some of the plates of the life of Aesop had evidently been 
lost, for only twenty-six are here printed, one is printed twice, and 
the seventeenth may have been suppressed, as it sometimes was in the 
1687 edition, because it is of a somewhat free nature even considering 
the liberal attitude of the times.’ 

The 1714 Amsterdam Aesop, indeed, is greatly inferior to the fine 
folios of 1666 and 1687. In size it is only a quarto, the printing is less 
carefully executed, and the plates are not only cut down but badly 
printed and worn. Perhaps the only significant point about this edi- 
tion is the fact that Barlow’s plates were appreciated in Holland ten 

* Two others are recorded (in the Library of Congress and the State University 
of Iowa), but in 1947 could not be found. 

* For example, Thieme-Becker, II (1908), 506. 

“It is notable, however, that the seventeenth plate is present in three of the 
four earlier Harvard copies which contain the plates for the life. Perhaps the plate 


is almost always present and is chiefly singled out by booksellers who wish to en- 
courage the purchase of their copy? 
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years after his death. This edition is rare too, and one may surmise 
that it also did not meet the hopes of its publisher. 

Yet it evidently had some reputation which bore fruit nearly a 
century later. Another edition with French text, adapted for children, 
came out in Paris from Didot’s printing office in 1797. So far as the 
writer knows, this is unrecorded. In this case the plates are no longer 
the originals, but close copies, altered to fit an oblong quarto. That the 
artist worked from some one of the preceding issues is evidenced by 
the clear-cut statement ‘avec figures d’aprés Barlow’ printed in large 
capitals on the title-page. Thus another continental publisher recog- 
nized the worth of his designs, and capitalized on a name which would 
seem to have been known to the public. This 1797 edition must have 
been popular. Not only is but a fragment available to the writer — 
showing hard use — but these very copies themselves were copied for 
subsequent children’s editions in 1802 and 1823, and perhaps a number 
of times in between. 

In the meanwhile one edition of Aesop with close copies of Bar- 
low’s designs, but without acknowledgment, had appeared in England. 
The publisher John Stockdale issued a two-volume large octavo edi- 
tion of Croxall’s translation in 1793. Thomas Stothard provided the 
title vignette for volume one, and a number of professional engravers, 
including Grainger, Eastgate, and Chapman, executed one hundred 
and ten plates obviously drawn straight from Barlow, although Bar- 
low’s name appears nowhere in the work. Evidently it had lost any 
significance, as a prophet is so often without honor in his own country. 

Thus, at the end, we come to a significant point about Barlow. As 
few English artists before or since, he can be said to have had a notice- 
able influence on the continent of Europe. One thinks of Bonington, 
of course, and one or two others, but the number is singularly small. 
This confirms in a fairly impressive way the opinion of Barlow’s own 
English contemporaries and helps to mitigate the neglect into which 
his name fell. His influence on the succeeding generation of English 
artists was evidently slight. Faithorne, Gaywood, Kip, Yeates, Cooper, 
Griffier, Collins, Gribelin, and especially Cradock and Francis Place, 
all worked, as Hollar did occasionally, from Barlow’s designs."* But 
he had no real pupils, and his value to these men was more in his com- 
missions than in any lasting stylistic suggestion. 

The influences of other artists on Barlow are more apparent. Tradi- 


* Sparrow, British Etching from Barlow to Haden, pp. 102-110. 
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tion has it that he received lessons from a portraitist named William 
Shepherd, and there is good reason to infer that he was also influenced 
by Francis Clein * and the Mortlake tapestry workers.” How much 
Hollar influenced Barlow is as uncertain as the other way round. One 
can see very little cross-influence in their designs and even less in their 
technique. Rather one needs to look abroad. Many of Barlow’s sep- 
arate prints of birds and sporting subjects are acknowledged as being 
after the Italian artist, Antonio Tempesta (1555-1630). But also Bar- 
low’s work reminds the writer at least of Gysbert and Melchior Hon- 
decoeter, father and son, the bird and landscape painters who were 
active in Holland during all of Barlow’s lifetime. Could he have 
known Gysbert Hondecoeter (who died in 1653) in Holland when, 
and if, he was there and engraved the portrait of Princess Elizabeth at 
the Hague in 1649? . 
But Barlow is essentially British, and once one knows his style one 
feels this native strain as strongly as the foreign. Not so great or varied 
an artist as Hogarth, Barlow has, nevertheless, much of the later mas- 
ter’s realism and vigor. The cottages and peasants in his Aesop are 
especially English, with a timeless quality as well. Barlow speaks for 
peasants and animals everywhere, which is doubtless the reason that 
his designs were still copied over one hundred years after he drew 
them. In this writer’s opinion, Barlow, while not an artist of the very 
first rank, is a top rank illustrator — the best native Englishman before 
Hogarth, and one of the best in any period. His Aesop is his master- 
piece, if one excepts such paintings as those in Lord Onslow’s collec- 
tion at Clandon Park. It is very hard to draw as many as one hundred 
and forty-three designs on the same theme with a real feeling of coher- 
ence and a high average of excellence. And Barlow’s illustrations cov- 
ered a number of years, since his designs for the life of Aesop did not 
appear until 1687. But the later subjects fit in perfectly with the ear- 
lier ones. From the eighty-five drawings of Barlow in the Print Room 
of the British Museum,” two have been selected to show how close ” 
the original conception is to the finished engraving. A few have even 
an indented line around their contours made with a stylograph, show- 
* Cf. the Ogilby Aesop of 1651. 


* Sparrow, Connoisseur, XCVIII (1936), 36. Many of Barlow’s sporting prints 
are conceived, decoratively, like tapestries. 

™ Laurence Binyon, Catalogue of Drawings by British Artists . . . in the British 
Museum (London, 1898-1907), I, 68-73. 

See Plates V and VI. 
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ing that he transferred these designs directly to his plates. Barlow evi- 
dently saw his composition clearly at the start, and did not change his 
conceptions to the degree that most artists, less sure, or more sensitive, 
have usually done. 

Naturally, Barlow’s Aesop designs have some faults as well as vir- 
tues. He was better at large birds than small and some of his quadru- 
peds are not as good as either. It is Barlow’s interest in large birds 
and decorative patterns of trees and foliage that makes one think of 
the Hondecoeters. His lions are curious beasts, with odd little pouches 
over the eyes, and manes of heavy ‘woolen’ curls. His leopard, in 
Fable LVIII, is likewise strange — quite large enough to be a tiger. It 
is perfectly clear that he was far more at ease with domestic animals 
and the native fauna of England than with exotic types, which could 
be studied, if at all, only in books or in a royal menagerie. His 
eagles are particularly well done, and the name of his place of business, 
‘The Golden Eagle,’ suggests that this was his favorite bird. He por- 
trays a gate in a fence so frequently that this pictorial device becomes 
almost a hallmark of his hand. Fable XXXV has the curious engrav- 
ing for “The Kite, Frog, and Mouse’ which seems to derive from Ogil- 
by’s 1651 Aesop, as mentioned earlier in this article. Almost alone 
among Barrow’s Aesop engravings it seems to suggest Hollar’s early 
work or Clein’s.* But there are many other engravings of Barlow’s 
that are truly monumental —the ones for Fable I, Fable X, Fable 
XVII, Fable XX, Fable XXXVI, and Plate 2 of the life are examples.” 
All these subjects will rank with the greatest Aesop illustrations of all 
time, and alone would assure Barlow a high place in the history of the 
book arts. 

Barlow’s foreword “To the Reader’ is worth noting at the end of 
this article because it suggests, in spite of certain modest phrases ex- 
pected of all authors at this period, the high hopes he had for his 
book. He states that he was ‘pressed on to this great work, some years 
since, by the perswasion [sic] of a much honoured friend of mine 
(since dead).’ Does this hint at a bequest which might have made the 
cost of the book possible? He further goes on to say that the idea 
suited his fancy, since it was concerned so much ‘with Fowl and 
Beasts wherein my friends are pleased to count me most eminent in 
what I doe.’ He acknowledges himself ‘No professed graver or 


* Plate [Va (by Clein?) and IVb (by Barlow). 
“See Plates VII and VIII. 
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eacher [etcher], but a Well-wisher to the Art of Painting,’ who can- 
not always be neat in his work ‘without losing the spirit, which is 
the main.’ 

Altogether this foreword is rather revealing, for it shows Francis 
Barlow was ‘a man of spirit,’ of some originality — in spelling ** as 
well as in thought — and perhaps a little unprofessional. Yet he is a 
better etcher than he claims, which it is to be hoped the reproductions 
for this article will show despite the substitution of the half-tone for 
the intaglio medium. Finally, the writer would like to add his appeal 
to Sparrow’s: that lovers of animals and fables, children as well as 
grown people, should know Barlow’s Aesop better. How that can be 
done when copies are scarce is hardly clear, unless a reproduction 
should be undertaken. But Barlow’s illustrations, with a little ingenu- 
ity, could certainly be adapted to a modern Aesop. They are timeless 
in spirit, and in design have great strength and decorative qualities. 


Puitie Horer 


Bibliographical Appendix 

On the basis of the evidence available, there would appear to be two editions 
of Francis Barlow’s Aesop and a number of reissues, all, apparently, printed 
for Barlow, and published by him. The first edition was issued in 1666 — be- 
fore the Great Fire of London (2-9 September), W. S. Sparrow believes.?¢ 
This edition appeared in both large-paper and small-paper copies, as is evident 
from copies now deposited in the Harvard College Library. Copies with the 
dates 1656, 1665, or without date, recorded in Wing ** or elsewhere, have in 
every case turned out to be the 1666 edition, erroneously described, in some 
instances because of loss of the printed title-page or erasure of the date from 
the imprint. 

A ‘reprint’ of Barlow’s Aesop appears in the Term Catalogues for Easter 
1672. No copy has been traced, but it seems probable that it was a reissue of 
the 1666 sheets. 

A true second edition was published in 1687, with a different French version 
of the life of Aesop, thirty-one additional plates (to accompany the life), and 
different French and English versions of the Fables. The new French versions 
were from Baudoin’s translation, which had recently become current; the new 
English verse renderings of the Fables were by Mrs Aphra Behn, as an- 
nounced by Barlow in his note to the reader. 


**He alludes to Dookes, Geases, Patriges, Feasonts, Torkeyes and Woode- 
cokes’ — Paget, Apollo, XLI (1945), 9. 

* British Sporting Artists, p. 39. 

*Donald G. Wing, Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed in England... 
1641-1700 (New York, 1945- ), Vol. I. 
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With unsold sheets of both the 1666 and 1687 editions on his hands, Bar- 
low between 1687 and 1703 issued a number of composite copies, in varying 
combinations. Three of these, two of which are dated 1687 and one 1703, are 
in the Harvard Library. 

The 1714 Amsterdam Aesop, in French, is a separate work, with L’Es- 
trange’s text, and most of Barlow’s plates, cut down and worn. The plates dis- 
appear after this edition. In 1793 Stockdale’s two-volume edition of Croxall’s 
translation appeared with engravings by Grainger and others closely following 
the original Barlow designs. The 1797 and subsequent oblong octavo editions 
put out in Paris for children are in some illustrations even closer to the origi- 
nals, but diverge rather widely in others, and even include certain subjects not 
by Barlow, although here published under his name. 

There follow descriptions of the Harvard copies of the Aesops issued by 
Barlow, in order that comparison may be made with copies elsewhere, as a 
first step in unraveling the now tangled skein of editions and issues. 


I. 1666 Edition, Large-Paper and Small-Paper 


7ESOP’S / FABLES / wirn uis / LIFE: / ww / English, French & Latin. / 
[rule] / The English by Tuo. Puitiporr Esq; / The French and Latin by Ros. 
Coprincton M.A. / [rule] / Illustrated with One hundred and Twelve / 
SCULPTURES / By FRANCIS BARLOW. / [rule] / LONDON, / Printed 
by William Godbid for Francis Barlow, and are to be sold by / Ann Seile at 
the Black-Boy against St. Dunstau’s [sic] Church in Fleetstreet, / and Edward 
Powell at the Swan in Little Britain. / [short rule] / M. DC. LXVI. / [in 
double-rule border] 


First Eprtion. Folio in twos. 


Engraved and etched frontispiece by Barlow of Aesop surrounded by animals. 
Engraved and etched title-page by Barlow with elaborate ornamental border 
of animals surmounted by an eagle, and in the center an oval cartouche with 
calligraphical lettering as follows: ‘AESOP’S / FABLES / With his Life / In 
English French & Latine. / The English by Tho. Philipott Esq. / The French 
and Latine / by Rob. Codrington M. A. / Illustrated with / one hundred and 
ten / SCULPTURES. / By Francis Barlow. / And / Are Sold at his House / 
The Golden Eagle / In New-Street, / near Shoo-Lane. / 1665 /’. In addition 
to these two plates, which face one another at the beginning of the book, there 
are one hundred and ten smaller engraved and etched illustrations of the Fables 
printed on the same pages with the text (pp. 2-221). 


CoLLaTion: one unsigned leaf; b?; 'B-L?; *B-I*; *B-P?; *R? (instead of Q*); 
*R-Z*; Aa-Zz?, Aaa—Ppp?; 159 leaves, plus frontispiece and engraved title. 

Contents: frontispiece (recto blank); engraved title (verso blank); printed 
title (recto of unsigned leaf; verso blank); dedication, to Sir Francis Pruijan, 


signed ‘Francis Barlovv’ (b1 recto and verso); “To the Reader,’ signed ‘F. B’ 
(bz recto; verso. blank); ‘A Brief Prospect of the Life of Aesop,’ pp. [1]-40 
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(?B1 recto—"L2 verso); ‘La Vie d’Esope,’ pp. 1-31 (7B1 recto—I2 recto; verso 
blank); ‘Aesopi, Philosophice Fabulantis, Vita,’ pp. 1-17 (*B1 recto—*F 1 recto); 
the Fables in French, English, and Latin, pp. 2-221, with title on p. 2 ‘Le Com- 
mencement des Fables d’Esope’ (8F 1 verso—Ppp1 recto); ‘La Table’ (in French 
and English), pp. [222-223] (Ppp1 verso—Pppz recto; verso blank). 


Fable XVI, ‘The Doves and Hawk,’ has an incorrect running head, ‘The 
Parliament of Birds,’ and, perhaps as a result, an engraving which is appropriate 
to the running head rather than to the fable itself. Fable CIV, “The Doves, 
Kite, and Sparhawk,’ has a text very similar to Fable XVI and an engraving 
appropriate to the text. For the correction of these errors in the 1687 edition 
see Section II, below. 

The large-paper and small-paper copies at Harvard differ in their settings of 
signature *B, in the English life of Aesop, e.g.: the small-paper setting has a 
page number on 7B: recto and the same type in the running heads as in the 
following signatures of this section; also, *Bz recto, 3rd line from bottom: large- 
paper ‘extasie,’ small-paper ‘Extasie.’ Further, the plates for Fables XLVIII- 
LXIX and for LXX-LXXI are transposed in the large-paper copy and in cor- 
rect order in the small-paper copy; and the page number on p. 71 is out of 
alignment in the large-paper copy but properly aligned in the small-paper copy. 

The large-paper Harvard copy is bound in late seventeenth-century brown 
paneled calf, gilt tooled, but rebacked in the nineteenth century. Dimensions 
14% X 9% inches, almost uncut. Armorial bookplate of Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
dated 1707, on verso of az. Also engraved nineteenth-century bookplates of 
Henry Edward Bunbury and John Jay Paul on inside of front cover. 

The small-paper Harvard copy is bound in closely contemporary brown 
mottled calf, back gilt, red leather label, lettered in gilt ‘ESOPS / FABLES / 
WITH / PICT - / BY / BARLOW’. Dimensions 124% x 7% inches. Oval 
white leather, gilt, book label of Lowther Castle (Earl of Lonsdale) on inside 
of front cover. 

The paper in the two copies differs both in quality and in watermark, the 
large-paper copy having heavier paper and a shield type of watermark as 
contrasted with the lighter paper and foolscap type of watermark in the small- 
paper copy. 


II. 1687 Edition, Large-Paper 


FESOP’S / FABLES / wiru uis / LIFE: / 1s / ENGLISH, FRENCH / anp 
/ LATIN. / [rule] / Newty TRANsLATeED. / [rule] / Illustrated with One 
hundred and twelve / SCULPTURES. / To this Edition are likewise added, / 
Thirty one New Figures representing his Life. / By FRANCIS BARLOW. / 
[rule] / LONDON, / Printed by H. Hills jun. for Francis Barlow, and are to 
be sold by / Chr. Wilkinson at the Black-boy against St. Dunstan’s Church in / 
Fleet-street, Tho. Fox in Westminster-hall, and Henry Faithorne at / the Rose 
in St. Paul's Church-yard. M. DC. LXXXVII. / [in double-rule border] 
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SECOND EDITION. Folio in twos. 


Engraved and etched title-page as in 1666 edition, with lettering in cartouche 
changed to read: ‘AESOP’S / FABLES / With his Life / in / English French 
& Latin / Newly Translated / Illustrated with / One hundred and twelve / 
Scutprures; / To this Edition are likewise / added Thirty one new folio / 
Plates Representing his Life / By / Francis Barlow / ’, bound to face printed 
title-page; the omission of a date should be noted. Frontispiece of 1666 edition 
on verso of az. Engraved and etched arms of William, Earl of Devonshire, by 
Barlow, on verso of leaf following title-page. Thirty-one new full-page 
engraved and etched scenes from Aesop’s life, by Barlow, printed as single 
plates, all on rectos, and bound between the English and French texts of the 
life (following ‘Lz verso). Of these new plates five (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 16, and 31) 
appear to be engraved as well as designed by Barlow. The rest are signed as 
being engraved by Thomas Dudley (except Nos. 7, 10, 21, 22, 24, 25, and 26; 
Dudley’s name is erased on Nos. 28 and 29). Three of the Dudley plates are 
dated (No. 8, 1678, No. 15, 1679, and No. 18, 1678). The one hundred and 
ten engraved and etched illustrations to the Fables are printed on the same pages 
with the text, as in the 1666 edition. The plate of the Devonshire arms is not 
counted in the enumeration on the title-pages. 

CoLLaTIon: one unsigned leaf; a?; ‘B-L?; *B-L*; *B-Z? (including Q? and only 
one R*); Aa~Zz?; Aaa—Ppp?; 163 leaves, plus engraved title, engraved arms, and 
31 plates for the life. (As already noted, the frontispiece from the 1666 edition 
is printed on the verso of az.) 

ConTENTs: engraved title (recto blank); printed title (recto of unsigned leaf; 
verso blank); Devonshire arms (recto blank); dedication to William, Earl of 
Devonshire, signed ‘Francis Barlow’ (a1 recto and verso); “To the Reader,’ 
unsigned (a2 recto); frontispiece (a2 verso); ‘A Brief Prospect of the Life of 
Aesop,’ pp. [1]-40 ("Br recto—"L2 verso); 31 engraved plates for the ‘Life of 
Aesop,’ on rectos of unsigned leaves; ‘La Vie d’Esope Phrygien,’ pp. 1-40 (7B1 
recto—*L2 verso); ‘Aesopi, Philosophice Fabulantis, Vita,’ pp. 1-17 (*B1 recto- 
8F1 recto); the Fables in French, English, and Latin, pp. 2-221, with title on p. 
2 ‘Les Fables d’Esope’ (*F1 verso—Ppp: recto); ‘La Table’ (in French and 
English), pp. [222-223] (Ppp: verso—Pppz recto; verso blank). 


The illustrations to the Fables are printed from the plates of the 1666 edi- 
tion. For the majority of plates the original English verses have been merely 
erased and the verses of Mrs Behn engraved in the same space (with portions 
of the erased verses often still showing), but in certain cases (notably Fables 
XXXVI, XLIV, XLIX, LI, LXII, LXXII, LXXIV, LXXVI, XCIV, and 
CVIII) the plates have been shortened, and a second plate, bearing the new 
verses, added. There is additional work in many of these Fable cuts, in the 
frontispiece, and in the engraved title. The Fable cuts show some slight signs 
of wear. 

The English life of Aesop is the same setting of type (including signature 
‘B) as in the large-paper copy of the 1666 edition, and may well be made up 
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of large-paper remainder sheets. Otherwise, the 1687 edition regularly shows 
a resetting. The settings of the two editions are readily distinguished as fol- 
lows: 


Life of Aesop in French and Latin, running heads 


1666 large and small caps 

1687 large caps only 
Fables: titles and catchwords 

1666 large and small caps 

1687 large caps. 


In the Fables, of course, the French and English texts differ in the two edi- 
tions, as already noted. 

The dedication to the Earl of Devonshire has the catchword ‘monly’ on a1 
recto. The text of the page “To the Reader’ (a2 recto) is set in italic. 

The error in Fable XVI and the duplication in Fable CIV which appear in 
the 1666 edition are-corrected by the transfer of the engraving of Fable CIV 
to Fable XVI, the suppression of the text of Fable CIV of the 1666 edition, 
the substitution for this text of an entirely new fable, “The Peacock and Pie,’ 
and the use with this new text of the engraving erroneously placed with Fable 
XVI in the 1666 edition. 

The Harvard copy is bound in contemporary paneled red morocco, sides 
and back gilt, gilt edges, measuring 14% x 9% inches. The title, lettered in 
gilt directly on the spine, reads: ‘BARLOW / AESOP’. Pen signature of 
‘T[homas] Tyrwhitt,’ the English classical scholar, 1730-1786, whose Dis- 
sertatio de Babrio, 1776, contained some fables of Aesop, hitherto unpublished, 
from a Bodleian manuscript. 

Sheets of the 1687 setting reappearing in later issues (see below) with a fools- 
cap watermark rather than the shield watermark of the present copy indicate 
that there were large- and small-paper copies of the 1687 edition as well as of 
the 1666 edition. 


Ill. 1687 Reissue, Small-Paper 
Copy A 


A composite reissue, differing from the copy of the 1687 edition described 
above in the following particulars: 
1) the dedication to the Earl of Devonshire is in a different setting, with 
the catchword ‘commonly’ on a1 recto 
2) the text of the page “To the Reader’ (a2 recto) is set in roman 
3) the frontispiece is printed on the verso of a separate leaf 
4) the 31 plates for the life of Aesop are printed two on the outer forme 
of each sheet and bound both within and between the sheets of letter- 
press of the English life, instead of being printed as single plates on rectos 
and bound all together between the English and French texts 
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5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 
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signature *B, in the English life, is in the same setting as in the small-paper 
copy of the 1666 edition 
signature 1G, in the French life, is in a different setting, e.g.: 
1G1 recto, znd line 
1687 de voir . . . de faire une 
1687 reissue de voir... de faire 
signatures *B, *C, and *E, in the Latin life, are in a setting different from 
either the 1666 or the 1687 edition, e.g.: 
2B1 recto, znd line 
1666 Multi . . . assecuti sunt, 
a } Multi . . . assecuti 
1687 reissue 
2B1 recto, last line 


1666 Bs ot - 
audivissétque . . . ira excandescens . . . vocari 

1687 

1687 reissue audivissétque . . . ita excandescens . . . vocari 


signatures *F-I, *L, N-'R, S-Z, and Bb-Gg (end of Latin life and Fa- 
bles) are in the same setting as in the 1666 edition (copy A having there- 
fore two signatures R, as in the 1666 edition) 

the plates throughout are in general more worn. 


Small-paper copy, bound in early eighteenth-century paneled and speckled 
brown calf, back gilt, sprinkled edges, 12% x 7% inches. 


Copy B 


A composite reissue, in general resembling copy A, but differing from it in the 
following particulars: 


1) 
2) 
3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


the engraved title is printed on a recto 

the frontispiece is printed on the recto of a separate leaf 

there are only 30 plates for the life of Aesop (No. 17 being missing), 
printed as single plates on rectos and bound between the frontispiece 
and the text of the English life 

signature 7B, in the English life, is in the same setting as in the small- 
paper copy of the 1666 edition 

signatures *F-I, V, Ee-Hh, Mm, Ss, and Zz (end of Latin life and Fables) 
are in the same setting as in the 1666 edition, differing from copy A 
therefore in having signatures Hh, Mm, Ss, and Zz in the 1666 setting 
rather than the 1687 setting and signatures *L, N, P-Q, S-T, X-Z, and 
Bb-Dd in the 1687 setting rather than in the 1666 setting (there being 
only one signature R in copy B, as in the 1687 edition) 

signature Qz and the plates for signature R (= *R in copy A and 1666 
edition) are missing 

the plates throughout are in general more worn. 


Small-paper copy, bound in eighteenth-century speckled brown calf, back 
gilt, sprinkled edges, 12% x 7% inches. 
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These two copies, then, are composite reissues, made up in varying propor- 
tions of remainder sheets (with possibly a few reimpressions) from the 1666 
and 1687 editions, about two thirds of the signatures in copy A, and about seven 
eights of those in copy B, being from the 1687 edition. A third small-paper 
copy of this 1687 reissue, in the British Museum, differs from both the Harvard 
copies in its makeup, and it is more than likely that all the extant copies will be 
found to vary depending upon the manner in which the signatures were as- 
sembled from sheets still in stock. One may infer that the signatures in copy A 
which are in a third setting, differing from either 1666 or 1687, were printed 
subsequently to the corresponding signatures in the 1687 edition. Yet it must be 
noted that in the 1703 (reissue) copy at Harvard some signatures, such as G 
in the French life, agree with the 1666 and the 1687 editions and with copy B 
of the 1687 reissue, rather than with copy A. Therefore, it would appear that 
Barlow had some signatures reset and reprinted before he had entirely run out 
of remainder sheets. Perhaps he was careless and forgetful. Another possibil- 
ity is that a bookseller (or booksellers) had missing signatures reprinted to per- 
fect sets of the sheets which otherwise would have been useless to them. One 
knows so little about the sale of the book, either as to the period of time over 
which copies were sold, or as to the care with which the sheets and printed 
titles were assembled. Unfortunately, we must base our dating on the title- 
pages, which may have been inserted haphazardly, and, in any case, are more 
than likely to have been out of date when many of the reissue copies were sold. 


IV. 1703 Reissue, Small-Paper 


FESOP’S / FABLES, / wiru uis / LIFE: / iw / ENGLISH, FRENCH, / ann / 
LATIN. / [rule] / NEWLY TRANSLATED. / [rule] / Illustrated with One Hun- 
dred and Twelve / SCULPTURES. / To this Edition are likewise Added, / 
Thirty One New FIGURES Representing his LIFE. / By FRANCIS BAR- 
LOW. / [rule] / LONDON: / Printed by R. Newcomb, for Francis Barlow, 
and are to / be sold by the Booksellers of London and Westminster. 1703. / 
{in double-rule border] 


A composite reissue, differing from the copy of the 1687 edition described 
above in the following particulars: 
1) the engraved title is printed on a recto 
2) the printed title is in a different setting, with date 1703 
3) the engraved Devonshire arms are printed on a recto and bound follow- 
ing the English life of Aesop 
4) the frontispiece is printed on the recto of a separate leaf and bound im- 
mediately before the French life 
5) signature 7B, in the English life, is in the same setting as in the small- 
paper copy of the 1666 edition (and therefore agrees with both copy 
A and copy B of the 1687 reissue) 
6) signatures *F—I, M, Aa, Cc—-Gg, Aaa—Bbb, and Kkk are in the same setting 
as in the 1666 edition 
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7) the plates for Fables XXII and XXIII are not printed on the leaves but 
are supplied by prints cut from the 1714 Amsterdam edition and pasted 
in over the empty spaces 

8) the plates throughout are in general more worn. 


Small-paper copy, bound in early eighteenth-century brown calf, double 
rule on sides, gilt, gilt back, sprinkled edges, 12% x 7% inches. 


In the case of the present copy, a comparison shows that about three quarters 
of the signatures are remainder sheets (with a few possible reimpressions) from 
the 1687 edition, actually a smaller proportion than in copy B of the 1687 re- 
issue, and further evidence of the haphazard manner in which these composite 
reissues were made up. (It should be noted, also, that the Huntington Library 
copy of the 1703 reissue differs considerably in the proportion of signatures 
from the two editions.) In any case, one is surprised that so many sheets had 
been preserved from 1666, a period of thirty-seven years. It is evident that 
both editions and these reissues were restricted in numbers. Since Barlow died 
the next year, the especial rarity of the present reissue is what one would ex- 
pect. Aside from the Harvard and Huntington Library copies, there is one 
recorded by the British Museum Catalogue (Il, 1931, col. 84). 








The Farmington Plan 


HAT is now designated as the ‘Farmington Plan’ was 
described in some detail in an article written by Ed- 
win E. Williams of the Harvard Library staff and the 
undersigned for the March 1944 number of College 
and Research Libraries. It was called there ‘a proposal for a division of 
responsibility in the acquisition and recording of library materials.’ It 
has become known as the Farmington Plan because it was first dis- 
cussed in something approaching its present form at a meeting in Farm- 
ington, Connecticut. A group of men chosen by Archibald MacLeish, 
then Librarian of Congress, to form the Librarian’s Council of the 
Library of Congress gathered there at the residence of Wilmarth S. 
Lewis, the Chairman of the Council, on 9 October 1942. In addition 
to the above mentioned article, there have been statements about the 
plan from time to time at library conferences and in library periodicals. 
The discussions of it at the meetings of the Association of Research 
Libraries have been long and detailed and have been reported in the 
minutes of that organization. The proposal went into effect for three 
European countries, Sweden, Switzerland, and France, on 1 January 
1948, with fifty-two cooperating libraries and with the overhead ex- 
penses provided by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. This arti- 
cle will not attempt to describe the plan in detail, as did the earlier one, 
but will outline it briefly, try to explain what lay behind it, and tell of 
parts of its history that have not up to this time been readily available. 
Finally, some of the arguments against it will be discussed, as well as 
the problems now being faced in its operation. 
The plan proposes that libraries having research collections join in 
a cooperative undertaking to bring to this country and make available 
through one of the cooperating libraries at least one copy of every 
book and pamphlet, published anywhere in the world following the 
effective date of the agreement, that might reasonably be expected to 
have interest to a research worker in America. It is further proposed 
that each item so acquired shall be catalogued promptly and listed in 
the Union Catalogue at the Library of Congress. 
The precise terms of the Farmington Plan and their origin are of 
less interest and importance than the reasons that lie behind them. It 
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is probably fair to say that librarians as a group, like administrative 
officers in other fields, do not instinctively cooperate with their col- 
leagues in other institutions. It is also probably fair to say that one of 
the most important factors in the rapid development of American re- 
search libraries has been the spirit of rivalry between institutions. It 
has been the ambition of many librarians to make their libraries grow 
more rapidly than they have been growing, and especially to grow 
more rapidly than the libraries connected with other similar institu- 
tions. This attitude on the part of a librarian has its good points, and 
without the aid of rivalry progress of many kinds throughout the 
world might well have been delayed or never have taken place. Be that 
as it may, the research libraries have grown tremendously in size. 
Their geometric growth in recent years, if projected into the future, 
has become frightening. And finally, the steadily rising costs of oper- 
ating them have turned the minds of those in charge, if not from bet- 
ter and bigger libraries, at least to the possibility of savings through 
cooperation. 

Libraries in what is now the United States go back 310 years to the 
time when John Harvard bequeathed his library and half his estate to 
the institution that then became Harvard College, but library coopera- 
tion on any considerable scale began only a hundred years ago, and 
stems from the appointment of Charles C. Jewett, then Librarian of 
Brown University, to the position of Assistant Secretary and Librar- 
ian of the newly established Smithsonian Institution in March 1848. 
Mr Jewett was more interested in building up a great reference library 
and bibliographical center at the Smithsonian than a scientific research 
institution. He hoped that the Smithsonian would become the national 
library of the United States, as the Library of Congress was not at- 
tempting at that time to assume the role. Jewett soon realized: 

1. The need for a record in one place of all the books held by 
American research libraries, 

2. The high cost of cataloguing, and 

3. The possibility of reducing this cost by having cataloguing done 
once for all, and the results made available to other institutions in an 
easy and inexpensive manner. 

He proposed that catalogue entries for all books be placed on stereo- 
type plates, which could be made available to any library that wanted 
to print its catalogue in book form, as most catalogues were issued in 


those days. His plans fell through, partly, perhaps, because he failed 
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to realize the difficulties of organizing the business end of the proposal, 
and partly because of the unexpected warping of the stereotype plates, 
but he did point the way to cataloguing on a cooperative or centralized 
basis. The Library of Congress card distribution plan that began fifty 
years later was the lineal descendant of Mr Jewett’s proposal. While 
on the one hand this plan has provided a goodly percentage of the 
catalogue cards used in the United States during the past generation, 
and has done even more to standardize cataloguing than the American 
Library Association Catalog Rules, it has also raised standards — and 
thereby increased cataloguing costs — so much as to make it more than 
doubtful whether net savings have resulted. 

Jewett also tried to persuade librarians to form a library association 
through which they could discuss their problems and work out coop- 
erative enterprises. This resulted in a conference of librarians held in 
New York in 1853, but beyond that it came to naught, largely because 
Joseph Henry, Jewett’s superior at the Smithsonian, could not be per- 
suaded that the prime object of the Institution was what Jewett wanted 
it to be. Jewett was removed from his position and came to Boston, 
where he did much to make possible a flying start for the first of the 
great American public libraries, but real progress in library coopera- 
tion was delayed for nearly another generation after the severing of 
his connection with the Smithsonian Institution. 

The American Library Association was finally organized in 1876, 
and modern American library history and library cooperation may be 
said to date from that year. No attempt will be made here to discuss 
the various cooperative and unifying enterprises that went with or 
followed the organization meeting of the Association, but a few of 
them will be mentioned. The Library Journal, the first successful 
library periodical in the United States, was founded. The Library 
Bureau, a standardizing library supply house, came into being. After 
this date most librarians, when wishing to reclassify their collections, 
instead of devising their own schemes adopted the Dewey or Cutter 
system or in this century the Library of Congress scheme. The Sup- 
plement to Poole’s Index to Periodicals was continued cooperatively 
for many years until it was superseded by centralized indexing on a 
commercial basis. The Library of Congress card distribution scheme, 
which began in 1901, has already been mentioned. A series of union 
lists of serials, documents, newspapers, international congresses, etc., 
during the past twenty-five years, has been made possible not only 
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through generous grants from the Rockefeller Foundation, but also 
by large contributions of labor on a cooperative basis by research 
libraries. The national Union Catalogue in Washington, of which 
Jewett dreamed a hundred years ago, was started seventy-five years 
later at the Library of Congress, not the Smithsonian, and was financed 
at first by Foundation grants, and later by the Federal Government, 
but has relied to a greater and greater extent in recent years on con- 
tributions of entries by cooperating libraries. 

These and other cooperative enterprises have had two primary 
objects — to save money and, even more important, to make more in- 
formation available to the scholar at a reasonable cost. They have 
recorded information about printed material, and made known its loca- 
tion so that it could be found by the research student when it was not 
in the library where he was working. 

But neither of these efforts has helped directly to solve an even more 
difficult problem: the acquisition on an even broader basis than has 
been possible in any one library of out-of-the-way research materials 
in printed form, and the making of this material available to research 
scholars without bankrupting the individual libraries. 

The cataloguing and recording of library material is costly; so is the 
purchase of material and its storage. It seems to the writer that librar- 
ians and university administrators have so far failed to comprehend 
fully the large part played in their total library budgets by expenses 
involved in the acquisition, recording, and storage of little-used, or, as 
it might be called, marginal material. All research libraries abound in 
books and pamphlets of this kind. One of the prime requisites for a 
good librarian is that he be a good and perhaps omniverous collector. 
In this he has been encouraged by his own instincts; by the natural 
desire, already mentioned, to outstrip his colleagues in rival institu- 
tions; by his colleagues on the faculty, who have often been collectors 
themselves; and by research workers using the library who are always 
looking for new fields to conquer. 

A librarian must, of course, plan for the future. It is easy to under- 
stand his desire to have available in the library over which he presides 
material that he thinks may sometime be useful. As a result, libraries, 
particularly university libraries, but also the larger and older college 
libraries, have a large proportion of their shelves filled with material 
that has never been used and probably never will be used. This is 
serious enough in itself, as it means that money has been spent for 
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cataloguing and storage, if not for purchase. It must be admitted that 
the most indefensible portion of this material has come by gift. But 
even more serious is the other side of the picture. This is the fact that 
in spite of all this collecting of little-used material, most of which, 
even in the large libraries, is English or American in origin, there still 
remains a large percentage of material in foreign languages that can be 
found nowhere in the United States — well over half, to judge from 
the results of Edwin E. Williams’s study in the Library Quarterly for 
October 1945, entitled ‘Research Library Acquisitions from Eight 
Countries.’ This study showed that the sixty large libraries that coop- 
erated in the study, including almost all the large research libraries in 
the country, acquired slightly less than one fifth of all books published 
in Italy and Belgium during the year under consideration; only one 
third of the Swedish books; two fifths of the Spanish; and little more 
than one half of the French. 

The librarians are then on the horns of a dilemma. They are over- 
whelmed with the costs arising from the little-used material they have 
acquired and are acquiring, and yet the research scholar of the United 
States does not have at his command a large proportion of the material 
that is needed if he is to pursue his studies in out-of-the-way lines. The 
Farmington Plan was proposed to correct this situation without in- 
creasing library expenditures and with the hope that ultimately it will 
reduce them. 

A few more words about its background seem pertinent at this 
point. The librarians of research libraries in recent years had come to 
understand the situation just described and to realize that in spite of 
ever rising expenditures there still remained much that they should do 
if they were to satisfy the demands made on them. They realized that 
the time had come for cooperation, and they therefore welcomed the 
call for a meeting on cooperative enterprises made by Charles H. 
Brown, then President of the American Library Association, for the 
26th of June 1942, at the Milwaukee Conference of the Association. 
This meeting was the result of correspondence that Mr Brown had 
had with Mr MacLeish, the Librarian of Congress. One of the objects 
of the meeting was to discuss the various library cooperative enterprises 
proposed by Herbert A. Kellar, who had spent the preceding year 
studying such problems for the Library of Congress. Early in the 
meeting Mr MacLeish stated that he was firmly convinced that a key 
problem in the reconstruction of the postwar world was the control 
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of materials of scholarship; the theory that books had mastered men, 
and men must now master books, seemed to be justified. The question 
could not be attacked, he said, by individual libraries or librarians, but 
only by the large-scale scholarly engineering which library coopera- 
tion might make possible. Just as great progress on the production 
front of the war effort had come from consolidated procurement, so 
a board of strategy was needed for libraries. At the end of the meet- 
ing, three committees were proposed, and arrangements for their ap- 
pointment were made. The first was to present as definite a plan as 
possible for building up the Union Catalogue. The second was to take 
up the question of getting into this country one copy of each important 
book that is published abroad. And the third was to work out a plan 
for cooperative acquisition for New England, with the possibility of 
extension later to other parts of the country. 

These committees began work during the summer and autumn of 
1942. The first, under Robert B. Downs, of the University of Illinois 
Library, has done much to help complete the Union Catalogue by 
cooperative effort of research libraries. The second and third com- 
mittees studied their problems, but before they had taken definite 
action the Farmington meeting of the Council of the Librarian of 
Congress took place, and the ‘Farmington Plan’ was proposed. A com- 
mittee, consisting at the beginning of Archibald MacLeish, then Librar- 
ian of Congress, Julian P. Boyd, Librarian of the Princeton University 
Library, and the undersigned, drew up the proposal published more 
than a year later in College and Research Libraries for March 1944. 
The plan was submitted to the Association of Research Libraries, first 
at its midwinter meeting, 1942-43, and from then on was sponsored 
by that group and discussed at regular semiannual meetings. On March 
1 and 2 1944, it was considered in great detail at two sessions of a 
special meeting called in New York. In due course the proposal was 
placed before two foundations with a request for help to carry out 
studies that seemed desirable before the plan began operations. These 
requests were not granted, but, aided partly by the Association of 
Research Libraries’ own limited funds and largely by contributions of 
time and money from the Harvard University Library, studies were 
carried on that resulted in the Library Quarterly article already re- 
ferred to. These studies were made possible only by the willingness 
of the Association of Research Libraries members and others to give 
the time required to search some thousands of titles in their catalogues. 
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While the studies were not as complete as had been proposed, they 
were conclusive enough to make it evident that the plan should be 
carried forward. 

In the meantime the war had come to an end and American research 
libraries were anxious to acquire European books published since 1940 
in Nazi-dominated countries. The United States War and State De- 
partments wished to avoid a rush of American businessmen to France, 
Italy, and particularly Germany on buying trips that might threaten 
to despoil countries already in a serious condition economically, and 
they were unwilling to permit purchasing expeditions on the behalf 
of libraries such as took place in 1919. The government authorities 
agreed, however, that a cooperative mission under the sponsorship of 
the Library of Congress would be proper and desirable. So here, almost 
without notice, was a golden opportunity for cooperative purchases 
on a large scale. A committee, representing all types of American 
libraries, was appointed by the Librarian of Congress. The Com- 
mittee, under the leadership of Robert B. Downs, following the Farm- 
ington Plan in its broad outlines, broke up the field of knowledge into 
some 250 subjects, and assigned priorities to the libraries that wanted 
to participate. This is not the place to tell the story, and suffice it to 
say that by the Library of Congress Mission for Cooperative Acquisi- 
tions well over 500,000 volumes have been brought into the United 
States, and distributed to libraries by subject. Cooperative purchase 
had proved practicable. 

With the Library of Congress Mission in motion, further steps 
toward the Farmington Plan were placed in abeyance for eighteen 
months, while the success of the Mission was being demonstrated, but 
on 14 March 1947 a special meeting of the Association of Research 
Libraries and other interested libraries was held in Washington, and 
there most of the controversial points in connection with putting the 
plan into effect were debated and decisions reached in regard to 
them. 

The whole proposal was brought up again at San Francisco in June 
of 1947 for the determination of final arrangements, but a further delay 
became necessary when representatives of the midwestern university 
libraries proposed that the materials, instead of being divided among 
a large group of institutions, should be placed in only one, two, or 
three of them, although the purchase cost was to be divided among 
them all. A special committee was appointed to suggest a detailed plan 
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along these lines. It struggled with the problem and presented a pro- 
posal at a special session of the Association of Research Libraries, called 
before the Eastern College Librarians’ meeting at Columbia at the end 
of November 1947. The proposal was turned down, and the Farm- 
ington Committee was instructed to proceed with the three countries, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and France, for publications that were issued 
with a 1948 imprint. 

At this same meeting, a committee was appointed to consider the 
recording of the material received through the Farmington Plan. The 
report of this committee was presented at a meeting in Chicago held 
in connection with the midwinter meeting of the American Library 
Association at the end of January 1948. 

The Farmington Plan has involved many problems. In the first 
place, there were two major objections. It was stated that a coopera- 
tive plan of this kind was too large and complex to be carried out, and 
that any attempt to put it into effect was useless. In this connection 
the writer well remembers talking to the late Dr Frederick Keppel of 
the Carnegie Corporation some ten years ago about President Eliot’s 
proposal, made in 1902, for a cooperative warehouse in the Boston 
area for what Mr Eliot called ‘dead books.’ Dr Keppel expressed in- 
terest in a revival of the proposal, but said that he was so sure that coop- 
eration on this basis could not be achieved that he felt his organization 
should not take part in the effort to bring it about. The sponsors of 
the Farmington Plan admitted the magnitude of the proposal but felt, 
as did the organizers of the New England Deposit Library, that the 
time had come when cooperation must begin. 

The second objection may be stated briefly as follows. Inclusive 
acquisition of the sort provided by the Farmington Plan ignores the 
fact that selection is fundamental in the philosophy of librarianship. 
In this connection the original article on the plan in College and Re- 
search Libraries for March 1944 may well be quoted: 

The sponsors agree as to the importance of selection, but they add that no 
librarian or group of librarians is wise enough to be sure of just what will and 
what will not be needed at some future date, while relatively slight additions 
to or reallocations of funds now expended by American research libraries will 
insure us against errors of judgment by preserving at least one copy of each 
book somewhere in the country. When they know that this safeguard is being 
taken, then librarians, except in the field or fields for which they have 
taken inclusive responsibility, should be free to buy selectively without mis- 
givings. 
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Before the plan could be put into effect, decisions had to be made 
concerning the fields it should cover, the division of those fields among 
libraries, and methods of administration. Each of these problems had 
its ramifications, and each of the ramifications was discussed in detail 
during the five years that the plan was under consideration before it 
went into effect on a small scale the first of January 1948. 

It was proposed at the outset that only publications in the Latin 
alphabet be included, not because anyone believed that publications 
in the Cyrillic, for instance, were unimportant, but because the great- 
est difficulty to be overcome in starting the plan was to prevent it from 
becoming so complicated as to be unmanageable. 

For the same reason, only material in the ‘book trade’ was included; 
serial publications of all kinds, including public documents and periodi- 
cals, were excluded. The Library of Congress was already making a 
great effort toward complete coverage in the public documents field, 
at least as far as national publications were concerned, and periodicals 
presented special problems in connection with centralized ordering. 
A new book is not sent to a library by a dealer without a definite order. 
Periodicals are sent on standing orders, and the more important foreign 
ones were certainly being acquired by American libraries more con- 
sistently than monographs. This decision was reached with the full 
realization that, particularly in a number of the scientific disciplines, 
serial publications are on the whole more important than non-serials. 

British and American publications were excluded at first because of 
the belief that the present coverage for these countries is reasonably 
complete. The committee was asked, however, to study the question 
of the acquisition of English publications in terms similar to those ap- 
plied by Mr Williams to the eight countries dealt with in his article 
in the Library Quarterly. It is hoped that this can be done within the 
next year. 

Types of publications that include a small proportion of material of 
permanent research value, or that present special problems that would 
complicate the plan in its early stages, were also excluded. The fol- 
lowing categories fall into this group: juvenile literature, pre-college 
textbooks, translations, reprints, minor popular works, music scores, 
books primarily of interest for style of production, and maps. It 
should be stated at this point that the most difficult theoretical problem 
that had to be faced was the question of how to recognize a publication 
of research value. The original statement of the plan said that it 
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should include ‘books and pamphlets that might reasonably be ex- 
pected to have interest to a research worker in America.’ No two li- 
brarians will agree in all cases that may come up for decision, but it is 
already evident that American libraries in general are more catholic 
in their tastes in this connection than their colleagues in Europe, who 
are at present selecting the material. 

The division of fields between the cooperating libraries presented a 
variety of problems which were debated in detail and for which it was 
realized that there was no completely satisfactory solution. A long 
article could be written on the points involved here, but they will be 
passed over briefly at this time. It was agreed that the division should 
follow the Library of Congress classification as far as possible in spite 
of certain unsatisfactory situations that would result. Various classifi- 
cation schemes based on the Library of Congress classification were 
then prepared by Mr Williams with the number of classes as low as 
110 at one extreme and several thousand at the other. The one finally 
adopted has 750 divisions. It was difficult to decide how to handle 
materials in what might be called the minor languages. The term 
‘minor languages’ was used for all except French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian, on the basis that most libraries did not have on their staff 
cataloguers who could handle to advantage languages other than 
these. It was finally decided that, in spite of the advantage of having 
all Swedish books, for instance, placed in the hands of a library with 
cataloguers who knew Swedish, a straight subject subdivision was pref- 
erable, and that as far as possible a library should take publications 
from all countries on that subject for which it assumed responsibility. 

The extent of the breakdown was another difficult problem. Should 
one library take all books on philosophy, another all on European his- 
tory, etc.? The decision reached was a compromise, and the larger 
libraries, while taking some fairly broad subjects, left enough smaller 
ones to others so that fifty-two institutions came into the scheme at 
the outset. As far as possible, without undue complications, special 
collections already in libraries were to be continued. The American 
Philosophical Society, for instance, was assigned material on the Am- 
erican Indians. The Catholic University took the responsibility for 
publications on the Apostolic and Roman Catholic Churches, as well 
as Mediaeval and Modern Latin Literature. The Detroit Public Li- 
brary accepted material on motor vehicles. Cornell University agreed 
to augment its Icelandic collection. The West Coast institutions were 
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assigned material about countries in and surrounding the Pacific 
Basin.” 

Listing in the Library of Congress Union Catalogue was an essential 
feature of the plan, and each library taking responsibility for a subject 
has agreed to send copy promptly to that Catalogue for the books it 
receives. It was also agreed that the plan was to remain flexible, and 
commitments were not to be permanent, although it is hoped that they 
will not be changed frequently. 

It should be remembered that minimum coverage, that is one copy of 
every important foreign book in some American library, is the first 
objective of the plan. Later on, however, arrangements may be made 
by which libraries can use the machinery set up by the Farmington 


* Harvard’s fields of responsibility have been defined as follows: 
Afrikaans Literature 
Albanian Language and Literature 
Anthropology; Anthropogeography; Ethnology; Prehistoric Archaeology; 
Manners and Customs 
Byzantine Literature 
Celtic Languages and Literatures 
Communication: Postal Service; Telegraph; Wireless; Telephone; Signaling, 
etc. 
Dutch Literature 
English Literature in South Africa 
Fine Arts: General; Study and Teaching; Museums, etc.; History of Art; 
Religious Art; Art as a Profession, etc.; Art and the State; Folk Art; Draw- 
ing and Design; Materials of Painting; Restoration; Illumination 
Finno-Ugrian Languages and Literatures 
Flemish Literature 
Frisian Language and Literature 
Geography: General, Mathematical, Astronomical, and Physical; Atlases; 
Cartography 
History: General Ancient 
Hyperborean Languages 
Indo-Iranian Languages and Literatures 
International Law 
Low German Literature 
Mixed Languages 
Political Science: Colonies and Colonization, General; Specific Colonies 
Rumanian and Dalmatian Language and Literature 
Slavic Languages and Literatures (except Russian) 
Social Groups: General, Urban, Rural; Classes; Slavery; Races 
Social Pathology: General; Charities; Degeneration 
It must be borne in mind that acceptance of responsibility for inclusive coverage in 
certain fields leaves an institution entirely free to carry out selective buying in other 
fields on whatever scale the institution may judge appropriate to its particular needs. 
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Plan to procure material in subjects for which they are not accepting 
responsibility. 

Once the basic decisions were made, the Association of Research 
Libraries Committee on the Farmington Plan was authorized to select 
one or more dealers in each country to acquire the books. It was further 
agreed that a librarian in each country should be asked to supervise the 
selections. A control office was established in the United States to 
handle the operating of the plan and to serve as a center for classifying 
and forwarding the books on their receipt. This control office was 
designed to function until the classification problems were understood 
so well that full instructions could be given to the dealers abroad, and 
the work could be transferred there. As has already been noted, it was 
agreed to start the plan with Sweden, Switzerland, and France. These 
countries were selected for the following reasons: Sweden as a country 
with important publications in what was termed a minor language; 
Switzerland as a small country with important publications where the 
language difficulties would not be great; and France as a large country 
where the language problem was not involved. In Sweden Bjérck & 
Bérjesson were selected, and Olof von Feilitzen of the University of 
Uppsala was good enough to agree to serve as an adviser. In Switzer- 
land arrangements were made by which the firm of A. Francke in Berne 
gathers the books together and an assistant in the National Library, 
selected by Dr Pierre Bourgeois, the Director, supervises the selection. 
In France it has been possible to have the selection done by the staff of 
the Bibliotheque Nationale from the books which that institution 
acquires by law. 

The New York Public Library established a control office to which 
books could be sent, and agreed to provide at cost the service for clas- 
sifying, rebilling, and reshipping. This office is financed by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, which makes it possible to avoid charg- 
ing the overhead expenses against the cooperating libraries during the 
experimental period of the plan. 

The plan, as already noted, went into effect for the three countries 
for material published with a 1948 imprint. The inflow of books started 
slowly. By the first of June some 750 volumes had been received in 
New York. 

The sponsors of the plan are not ‘perfectionists.’ They do not believe 
that the Farmington Plan or any other plan that may be proposed will 
bring about entirely satisfactory results. They do believe, however, 
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that the number of important foreign books coming into the United 
States can be largely increased, and that the efforts made will be worth 
while, in economies in overall library expenditure as well as in the ex- 
tension of materials for research. 


Keyes D. Metcar 














Views of Harvard to 1860 
An Iconographic Study 


PART VI 


38. Alvan Fisher-Bowen View ca. 1825 
(Plate XLIII) 


First state 
Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 

(1) Fisher Del. Massachusetts Hall. Harvard Hall. Hollis Hall. 
Stoughton Hall. Holworthy Hall. University Hall. A. 
Bowen Sc. 

(2) South View of the Several Halls of Harvard College 

(3) Taken from the Balcony of the President’s House in 1823. 

(4) Copied by permission from a beautiful print published by Messrs 
Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 


Rectangular copper-plate line engraving; size 6.4 x 3.10 inches (excluding a 
double border line about % of an inch distant); size of plate 8.12 x 5.6 
inches; size of leaf uncut 9.4 x 5.9 inches. 


Engraved by Abel Bowen. 
Issued in 1824 or 1825 depicting the College in 1821. 
Provenance: Caleb H. Snow, A History of Boston, the Metropolis of Massa- 
chusetts, from Its Origin to the Present Period; with Some Account of 
the Environs (Boston, 1825), opposite p. 81. 
Second state 


Inscriptions: 
As above, with addition of ‘P. 81.’ in lower left corner of margin be- 
tween plate proper and border line. 


Provenance: Caleb H. Snow, A History of Boston . . . Second Edition 
(Boston, 1828), opposite p. 81. 


Tuis pleasing and little-known engraving, as stated in the inscription, 
is merely a copy in reduced size of the Fisher-Annin & Smith engraving 
of the South View (No. 36 above). 

Snow’s History of Boston was published by Abel Bowen in sixteen 
parts, July 1824 to October 1825, following proposals which appeared 
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17 April 1824. The parts were issued under copyright of 1 July 1824, 
while the book was copyrighted 28 November 1825. In a copy of 
the work still in the original parts preserved in the Library of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society the view of Harvard appears with Part 8 
(beginning with page 177, and presumably issued in February, 1825). 
Each number carried a note reading: ‘Directions will be given at the 
close of the work for placing the plates, as some may accompany Num- 
bers in which there is no particular description of the same.’ 

A ‘Second Edition’ of the History appeared in 1828, made up largely 
from the 1825 sheets, with new title-page, preface, and index, several 
cancel leaves in the text, addenda, and a second state of the plates. This 
second state consists merely in the addition of a page number at the 
lower left, between the view proper and the double border-line. The 
‘Second Edition’ was likewise published by Abel Bowen. 

The Fisher-Bowen View has been reproduced in Antique Views of 
ye Towne of Boston, by James H. Stark (Boston, 1882). It also ap- 
peared in very small size on a card issued by The Old Print Shop in 
1936 advertising for sale a private collection of ‘American Town and 
College Views’ in miniature. 

Abel Bowen was born in Salt Lake Village, Greenbush, New York, 
on 3 December 1790. He moved to Boston in 1811 and there began 
that varied career of artist, engraver, printer, and publisher so char- 
acteristic of the period. He worked on wood, copper, and stone, but 
mainly the first, often from his own drawings. The History of Boston 
was chiefly a vehicle for his publishing and engraving; in the prospectus 
he makes no mention of Snow, merely saying that he had ‘engaged the 
assistance of a Literary Gentleman’ to compile a new history. Another 
of his important publications was The Naval Monument, issued in 1816 
with several of the wood engravings done by himself. His Picture of 
Boston (1829) also contains good examples of his work. Bowen was 
one of the group which in 1834 formed the American Engraving and 
Printing Company (later the Bewick Engraving Company), publishers 
of the American Magazine, which also contains a Harvard view (see 
American Magazine View below), perhaps also executed by him. Adel 
Bowen Engraver, by William H. Whitmore (2nd ed., Boston, 1887), 
includes a large number of his engravings printed from the original 
plates and blocks. Bowen was the real founder of the art of wood en- 
graving in Boston, not so much by his own productions as by the 
stimulus he gave to others. Two of his pupils in metal engraving, Wil- 
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liam B. Annin and George Girdler Smith, have already been mentioned 
(see Nos. 34 and 36 above). 

Bowen also did some other Harvard work. About 1820 he engraved 
the bookplate (closely following the original Hurd plate) for the 
library of American history formed by David B. Warden and purchased 
and presented to the Harvard College Library by Samuel A. Eliot. 
Bowen died in Boston on 11 March 1850. 


The Fisher-Bowen View, shown in Plate XLIII, is reproduced from 
a copy of the History of Boston, 1825, in the Harvard College Library. 
This particular copy, entirely uncut, is made up of the original parts 
bound together, with the wrappers preserved at the end. 
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39. Ferrario-Fumagalli View 1826 


(Plate XLIV) 


Inscriptions: 
(in upper right margin) 
40 
(in lower right margin) 
Paolo Fumagalli fece 
Rectangular aquatint engraving, colored; size 7.15 x 5.3 inches; size of plate 
8.8. x 6.2 inches; size of leaf at least 14.1 x 9.14 inches. 
Engraved by Paolo Fumagalli. 
Issued in 1826 depicting the College in 1726. 
Provenance: Giulio Ferrario, I] costume antico e moderno, o storia del 
governo, della milizia, della religione, delle arti, scienze ed usanze di tutti i 
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popoli antichi e moderni provata coi monumenti del? antichita e rappre- 
sentata cogli analoghi disegni (Milan, 1815-34), XVI (dated 1826), plate 
40, Opposite p. 339. 


Tuis view is an adaptation of Trenchard’s engraving in the Columbian 
Magazine in 1788 (see No. 13 above), itself taken from the Burgis- 
Price View of 1743. Included in the few words about the College 
which appear opposite the view is this statement: ‘Noi ve ne pre- 
sentiamo il prospetto nella Tavola 40 cavata dal suddetto Columbian 
Magazine.’ 

The volume in which this engraving appears forms Volume XVI, is- 
sued in 1826, of an interesting and scarce work originally published by 
the author himself in a limited edition of twenty-one quarto volumes 
between 1815 and 1834. The first seventeen volumes were issued in a 
French text, as well as in Italian. Volumes XVI and XVII relate to 
America; of the other volumes four are devoted to Asia, nine to Europe, 
and two to Africa, with four supplementary volumes. Volume XVI 
has a half-title reading: ‘Il costume antico e moderno di tutti i popoli, 
dell’ America parte prima. America settentrionale.’ In addition to this 
plate of Harvard, there are interesting portraits of Washington and 
Franklin, as well as a view of Mount Vernon. A complete set of II 
costume antico e moderno may be found at the New York Public Li- 
brary. 

Ferrario, 1767-1847, was Chief Librarian of the Braidense in Milan 
and proprietor of a printing house from which issued a series of his 
historical and literary compilations, including // costume. No informa- 
tion has been obtainable in this country or in Italy about Paolo Fuma- 
galli. 

This is the only known aquatint view of Harvard; and this and the 
following view, which appeared in the second edition of Ferrario, and 
the view in the Italian edition of L’Univers (see below), seem to be 
the only ones engraved in Italy. 


The Ferrario-Fumagalli View is shown in Plate XLIV, reproduced 
from a framed copy of the print in the University Archives. 
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40. Ferrario-Sasso View 1827 


First state 


Inscriptions: 
(in upper margin) 
America Vol. II. Tav: 40. 
(in lower margin) 
(1) A: Sasso inc: 
(2) Universita di Cambridge (in script) 

Rectangular copper-plate line engraving, usually colored; size 6.10 x 4.2 
inches; size of plate approximately 11.8 x9.2 inches, containing two 
engravings printed on the two leaves of a folded sheet; size of leaf at least 
9.5 X 6.0 inches. 

Engraved by A. Sasso. 

Issued in 1827 depicting the College in 1726. 

Provenance: Giulio Ferrario, 1] costume antico e moderno, o storia del 
governo, della milizia, della religione, delle arti, scienze ed usanze di tutti 
i popoli antichi e moderni provata coi monumenti dell antichita e rap- 
presentata cogli analoghi disegni. . . . Edizione seconda riveduta ed 
accresciuta (Florence, 1826-37), Vol. Il of America (dated 1827), plate 
40, Opposite p. 48. 

Second state 
Inscriptions: 
(in upper margin) 
(1) Amer. Tav. CXIII. 
(2) Universita di Cambridge (in printed caps) 
(in lower margin) 
A: Sasso inc: 

Rectangular copper-plate line engraving, usually colored; size 6.10 x 4.2 
inches; size of plate 9.4.x 6.0 inches; size of leaf at least 10.14x 8.12 
inches, . 

Issued in 1833. 

Provenance: Leonardo Cacciatore, Nuovo Atlante istorico (Florence, 1831- 
33), Ill, plate CXIII. 


Tuis is merely an adaptation of the preceding view, executed in line 
rather than aquatint. It exists in two states, appearing first in 1827 in 
the second edition, octavo, of Ferrario’s I] costume antico e moderno, 
of which the earlier volumes were published in Florence before the 
completion of the first, quarto, edition in Milan. The second edition 
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was finally completed in 1837 with thirty-four volumes. The same few 
words about the College appear in this edition also. 

The second state is found in the third and last volume of Cacciatore’s 
Nuovo Atlante istorico, this last volume being described as a ‘continua- 
zione’ of the work. Cacciatore himself had died in 1830, before any 
part of the atlas had been published. At page 359 of Volume III appears 
the following short note about Harvard: 

Nella citta di Cambridge, stato del Massachuset, si ammira la celebre univer- 
sita, ditta anche collegio di Hunvard, in onore di Giovanni Hunvard che lascid 
a quello stabilimento la meta de’ suoi beni. Essa fu fondata nel 1638. Ha cat- 
tedre per ogni ramo di scienze, e di letteratura, e somministré non pochi maestri 
alle parti pit: lontane degli Stati-Uniti, che contribuirono ad eccitare e mante- 


nere le cognizioni scientifiche e il gusto nelle lettere e nelle arti. Vedi Tav. 
CXIII. 


No information about A. Sasso has been obtainable in this country 
or in Italy. 


41. Harvard Register View of University Hall 1827 


(A view of University Hall without title or inscription). 

Wood engraving without border line; size roughly 3.2 x 1.4 inches. 

Artist and engraver unknown. 

Drawn and engraved about December, 1827. 

Provenance: The Harvard Register, No. XI (January, 1828), front wrapper. 


Tuis little view is included in this compilation for one reason only — 
and even then with some hesitation. As far as can be determined, it is 
the first view of any portion of the University executed through the 
medium of wood engraving. Not until 1835 is a wood engraving found 
which includes a group of buildings (see the American Magazine View 
below). 

The Harvard Register, the College’s second undergraduate publica- 
tion, edited by members of the Classes of 1827 and 1828, and published 
in Cambridge by Hilliard and Brown, first appeared in March, 1827, 
and continued monthly through February, 1828. The wrappers of the 
first nine issues, through November, 1827, bore merely the name, num- 
ber, date, contents, and imprint. To the tenth issue were added a 
quotation from Byron. ‘I wont philosophize and will be read,’ and the 
words ‘Conducted by The Polyglot Club,’ while the eleventh issue first 
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bore the woodcut of University Hall, an embellishment which was 
repeated for the final issue and for the title-page printed for the bound 
volume. 

When Harvardiana was started in September, 1834, the student 
editors resurrected the wood block used for the Register, with the 
result that for the four years of its existence the wrappers and annual 
title-pages of this fourth periodical bore the same decoration. 

A view very similar to this first woodcut view is a small steel engrav- 
ing of University Hall, without border line, size roughly 2.4 x 1.5 inch- 
es, engraved by Carter, Andrews, & Co. of Lancaster, Massachusetts, 
and appearing on quarto letterheads of Hilliard and Brown. The en- 
graving bears the inscription ‘C, A, & Co. Sc. Lancaster.’ The artist is 
unknown; the design is so close to the woodcut view that it seems prob- 
able both were engraved from the same drawing. The view appears in 
the top center of the letterhead; to the right is engraved ‘Hilliard & 
Brown Booksellers to the’, while under the view is ‘University’. Two 
examples have been noted: one, in the Harvard University Archives, 
was used for a letter dated 29 August 1829; the other for a letter dated 
5 December 1831. 

After a lapse of about a hundred years printing was reestablished in 
Cambridge in 1800 by W. Hilliard. From 1809 to 1827 the business 
was conducted by Hilliard and Metcalf and Hilliard, Metcalf, and Co. 
Then from 1828 to 1831 the firm was styled Hilliard and Brown, 
which was changed to Brown, Shattuck, and Company in 1832. 

Carter, Andrews, & Co. (or Carter & Andrews, as some imprints 
read) were in business in Lancaster as printers and engravers from 1828 
to 1834, succeeding the firm of F. & J. Andrews in the former year and 
being succeeded by Andrews, Shephard, & Hastings in the latter. In 
1831 the firm was employing about one hundred persons in printing, 
publishing, engraving on wood and steel, map printing and coloring, 
book-binding, etc. Their imprint appears on at least two Bibles and on 
numerous other publications." 

What may be the second wood engraving having to do with the 
College is a crude little drawing of University Hall, appearing on page 
145 of Caleb H. Snow’s A Geography of Boston, County of Suffolk 
and the Adjacent Towns . . . For the Younger Class of Readers (Bos- 
ton, 1830). Snow, it will be remembered, had written the History of 
Boston published by Bowen in 1825 (see No. 38 above). 


* Letter from Dr Frederick Lewis Weis, Lancaster, 3 May 1940. 
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42. Davis-Pendleton View 1828 
(Plate XLV) 


Inscriptions: 
(1) A. J. Davis del. 1828 Pendletons Litho. 
(2) Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
(3) Published by Hilliard & Brown, Cambridge, & W. & J. Pendleton, 
Boston. 
Signed on the stone ‘A.J.D.’ in lower left corner. 
Rectangular lithograph, some copies colored; size 15.5 x 9.3 inches; size of 
original sheet at least 20.10 x 14.12 inches. 


Drawn by Alexander Jackson Davis; lithographed by William S. and John B. 
Pendleton. 


Issued in 1828. 


THE most noticeable changes seen in this view since the last previous 
westerly views — those of Snyder and Shaw (Nos. 26 and 30 preced- 
ing) — are the disappearance of the row of Lombardy poplars and the 
appearance of University Hall (already seen in the Alvan Fisher Views 
from different angles). A small section of Holworthy may be seen 
between Hollis and Stoughton. The street has been regraded, requir- 
ing steps in front of the main entrance and the removal of the gateway 
in front of Harvard. Massachusetts still has its sun dial and Harvard 
its clock. The Class Day Tree in the Harvard-Hollis-Holden quad- 
rangle has already assumed historic proportions. This tree continued 
as a landmark in the Yard until it was killed by the leopard moth blight 
of 1909. It was then trimmed down, stripped of its bark, and painted 
with a wood preservative in the hope that some vestige might be kept 
for future generations, but this treatment was in vain and not even the 
old trunk now remains. 

On page 348 of the Harvard Register for January, 1828, appears the 
following short paragraph, written by Thomas B. Fox of the Class of 
1828: 


A NEW VIEW OF THE COLLEGES. 


WE have seen the drawing from which the Messrs. Pendletons of Boston 
are about publishing a Lithographic View of the University. It was taken from 
the Burial Ground, and presents a much bolder and more correct picture of the 
various buildings than has ever before been given. As the price is to be moder- 
ate we have no doubt that the publishers will be liberally rewarded by the stu- 
dents and other friends of the institution. 
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There is no record of any copyright entry covering this print in the 
Clerk’s office of the Federal District Court of Massachusetts or New 
York between 1825 and 1829. The original drawing, executed in pen 
and ink and wash, from which this lithograph was made, now hangs 
in the University Club of New York, which acquired it from Robert 
Fridenberg. In one of the two extra-illustrated copies in the New 
York Public Library of the limited edition of the Cyclopaedia of A- 
merican Literature by Evert A. and George L. Duyckinck (New York, 
1866) there is an india-paper proof of this Davis-Pendleton View. 

This is a scarcer print than the two engravings after Alvan Fisher, 
but not unobtainable. Copies are to be found in the Harvard College 
Library, the New York Public Library, the American Antiquarian 
Society, the University Club of New York, and other institutions, as 
well as in several private collections. The late Valentine Hollings- 
worth lent his copy for the Harvard Tercentenary Exhibition of fur- 
niture, silver, paintings, prints, etc., in the catalogue of which it is 
listed as Item No. 403 and reproduced as Plate 62. There are several 
minor errors in the inscription as given in the catalogue. The print is 
also listed on page 49 of the Catalogue of the Collection of Engravings 
in the University Club (New York, 1926), and as Item E-140 in 
Stokes’s American Historical Prints (New York, 1932), and was repro- 
duced in the Catalogue of the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, 
edited by William C. Lane (Cambridge, 1912). A modern colored 
photo-mechanical full-size reproduction of the view has been issued by 
an unknown publisher. 

A view of the College which would probably greatly appeal to the 
large group of Harvard men with a seafaring background is the one 
which was found in a collection of scrimshaw. This is a view, prob- 
ably of the eighteen-thirties, taken from this Davis-Pendleton View 
or one of its adaptations and showing Holden Chapel and Hollis, Har- 
vard, and University Halls. A photograph of this piece was repro- 
duced in the Month of Goodspeed’s Book Shop for December, 1932, 
in connection with the advertisement of the collection then on exhibi- 
tion in the shop. 

It has already been noted that the dark blue Staffordshire china in- 
troduced in commons by President Quincy carried a reproduction of 
Alvan Fisher’s Northeast View (see No. 36 preceding). Subsequent 
ware, in light blue, olive, rose, brown, and black, bears the left-hand 
portion of this Davis lithograph (or one of its adaptations) on the large 
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dinner plates, Massachusetts Hall being eliminated. In the case of the 
smaller pieces Harvard Hall alone is shown. There are a number of 
these Staffordshire Harvard dinner plates at the Harvard Club of New 
York. The famous Morse collection at the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety contains some choice examples of this china, including a tureen on 
the cover of which is a view of the Harvard-Hollis-Holden quadrangle. 
Readers are familiar with the recent china issued by the College on 
which the border design for the plates was taken from this early ware. 

In 1897 a lithograph with printed surface about 5.8 inches in diame- 
ter copied from the view on the large dinner plates was issued by 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. It bears the inscription: ‘Old View 
of Harvard College. / Copyright 1897. J. McD. & S. [Trademark 
vignette.] Wedgwood Etruria England / Reproduced / from a plate 
of / W. B. B. Child.’ 

Alexander Jackson Davis, the artist responsible for this view, was 
born in New York City on 24 July 1803. As a youth he worked as a 
compositor with his brother in a printing shop in Florida, New York, 
returning to New York City when he was twenty to begin the study 
of drawing and architecture as a member of the ‘Antique School’ meet- 
ing in the rooms of the Philosophical Society. He undertook a series 
of views of important New York buildings the publication of which 
stands as a monument to his drawing and Imbert’s lithography, and 
did some other work in illustration. During his early twenties he was 
also probably working as an apprentice with the architect J. C. Brady. 
In 1826 he opened an office of his own on Wall Street — not as a bond 
salesman but as an architectural draughtsman. In the winter of 1827 
and again in 1828 he made trips to Boston and other parts of New Eng- 
land, during the course of which he produced a noted view of the 
State House in Boston, drawn directly on the stone from actual meas- 
urement, which Dunlap said was ‘to this day . . . the finest specimen 
of lithography, in the class of architecture, yet produced on this side 
of the Atlantic.’ It was on the first of these trips that this excellent 
view of Harvard was drawn. On his return to New York he was 
employed as a draughtsman by Ithiel Town, who had just come from 
New Haven to New York. Davis made so beautiful an elevation of 
Town’s design for the Connecticut capitol at New Haven that Town 
took him in as an associate, and they opened an office together on 1 
February 1829. They practiced architecture together for over four- 
teen years; thereafter Davis practiced alone for some thirty years be- 
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fore he retired. He claimed after his retirement that he had designed 
more buildings than any other living American. He lived until 14 
January 1892. The very first important work of the firm of Town & 
Davis is a famous landmark of lower New York — the Customs House 
built in 1832 and still standing on the corner of Wall and Nassau 
Streets. Included in the work of the firm and of Davis alone are the 
state capitols of Indiana, North Carolina, Illinois, and Ohio, the Pat- 
ent Office in Washington, academic buildings at the Universities of 
North Carolina, Michigan, and Yale, at Davidson College, and else- 
where, and innumerable other public buildings. The chief character- 
istic of Davis’s drawing is its meticulous care, and this quality sets his 
lithographs of the eighteen-twenties apart from so many of the en- 
gravings and drawings of the time. His view of Harvard, almost pho- 
tographic in style, typifies this characteristic. The accuracy and qual- 
ity of his lithographs give a perfect representation of the place and 
period. Furthermore, as Peters says, by making original drawings for 
the stone and on the stone, he rendered an invaluable service to Amer- 
ican architecture and American lithography. Practically all of the 
engraved and lithographic views of the College of the succeeding dec- 
ade are based on Davis’s drawing, which helps to explain why they 
form such pleasing decorations. 

It is noteworthy that one of the most important views of Harvard 
should not only have been drawn by such an outstanding craftsman 
as A. J. Davis but should at the same time be the first lithographic view 
of the College, bearing the imprint of the two brothers who are al- 
ways ranked among the founders of American lithography. William 
S. Pendleton, born in New York on 27 January 1795, and John B. 
Pendleton, born in 1798, after an early life of wandering of which 
there are several conflicting accounts, are finally found in Boston about 
1825. The former, associated with Abel Bowen as an engraver, about 
this time acquired some lithographic materials from a merchant named 
Thaxter who had brought them to Boston from Europe but who did 
not know how to use them. W. S. Pendleton communicated with his 
brother, then in Europe, about the matter, and the latter on his return 
not only brought back considerable stone and other materials, but 
also — what was more important — several men familiar with the 
process. On 5 November 1825 the brothers advertised in the Boston 
News-Letter: ‘Lithography: This beautiful and highly useful art 
which has lately made great advancement in Europe, we are happy 
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to announce is in successful operation in this city, being introduced by 
Mr. J. Pendleton who has made it his study in Europe. . . .’ An ad- 
vertisement in the same paper on 4 February 1826 announced the dis- 
solution of the old engraving firm of Bowen & Pendleton and stated 
that the Pendleton brothers would continue in lithography in Harvard 
Place, Boston, while Bowen would continue as an engraver at No. 2 
Congress Square. 

J. B. Pendleton stayed in Boston only a short time. He was appar- 
ently briefly in Philadelphia, in 1829 or 1830, where he practised 
lithography as a member of the firm of Pendleton, Kearny & Childs, 
but this was only an interlude, for he appears to have been established 
in New York by 1829. Here he maintained a lithographic business 
until 1834, when he sold out to Nathaniel Currier, who had been an 
apprentice of the Pendleton firm in Boston. Thereafter Pendleton was 
at various times bookseller, publisher, carpenter, and proprietor of a 
planing mill. He died 10 March 1866. 

W. S. Pendleton continued the business alone in Boston until 1834, 
when he too sold out — to his bookkeeper, Thomas Moore. He then 
devoted himself to bank-note engraving, having already in 1830 organ- 
ized the New England Bank Note Company with Messrs Perkins and 
Morse. It is said he received two medals from the United States Gov- 
ernment for his distinguished work in this field. He subsequently went 
to Philadelphia and engaged in the hardware business until his retire- 
ment when the Civil War began. His imprint appears on two other 
Harvard views: the two plates which illustrate Peirce’s History of 
Harvard University (Nos. 45 and 46 following). 

Besides playing a leading role in the establishment of lithography — 
in Boston, through Moore and Thayer and Bufford; in New York, 
through Currier and those others who worked in J. B. Pendleton’s 
shop; and in Philadelphia, through the Childs group — the Pendletons 
succeeded in interesting and launching a large group of artists and lith- 
ographers who all became major or minor figures in the subsequent 
history of the art. This Harvard view is outside the limits of the more 
usual work of the firm, which normally was of a special nature for 
special use and done mostly on commission, just as, by contrast, the 
firm of Currier & Ives was concerned largely with the publication of 
prints of wide popular appeal. The Pendletons pioneered in all branches 
of the art, however, except the large folio, and as pioneers their 
work was the inspiration of all those lithographers who followed them. 
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The Davis-Pendleton View is reproduced in Plate XLV from the 
Valentine Hollingsworth copy of the lithograph, through the cour- 
tesy of Mrs Hollingsworth. Davis’s original drawing for the litho- 
graph is shown in Plate XLVI, reproduced ‘through the cour- 
tesy of the University Club, New York. 
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43. First Hinton View 1830 
(Plate XLVII) 


Inscriptions: 
(in upper margin) 


(in lower margin) 


(1) Drawn by A J. Davis N. Y. Engraved & Printed by / Fenner 
Sears & C? 


(2) Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
(3) London Published Sep. 1 1830. by Jennings & Chaplin & J. T. Hinton. 


Rectangular steel engraving; size 5.14 x 3.14 inches (excluding a border line 
about % of an inch distant); size of plate 10.6 x 8.2 inches; size of leaf at 
least 11.4 x 8.12 inches. 


Engraved by Fenner Sears and Co. 

Issued in 1830 depicting the College in 1828. 

Provenance: John Howard Hinton, ed., The History and Topography of the 
United States . . . Illustrated with a Series of Views, Drawn on the Spot, 
and Engraved on Steel Expressly for This Work (London, 1830-32), Il, 
opposite p. 470. 


Tuis and similar, later, engravings from subsequent editions of Hin- 
ton’s History are the most common views of Harvard to be found; 
yet they are among the most decorative. Although they follow Davis’s 
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original drawing (or lithograph) seen in the view immediately pre- 
ceding, they are sufficiently different to suggest that they may be 
based on an entirely separate original. This is the only known print 
of the College executed in Great Britain. 

The first edition of Hinton’s work was published by subscription in 
parts, each part containing two or three plates without reference to 
the text, but with subsequent instructions for proper placing in bind- 
ing, the work ultimately forming two volumes. As indicated by the 
number and date, the plate of Harvard was among the earliest issued. 
There are copies of the plate on india paper, and very likely some 
copies of the work were issued with the engravings so printed. 

There is a restrike or second state of this print in which all the in- 
scriptions have been removed except the title, while there have been 
added various vignettes in the margin: “Puritans Landing in America.’ 
in the lower left corner, ‘Laying of the Foundation Stone of Harvard 
University 1638.’ in the lower right corner, two figures perhaps repre- 
senting Literature and Art at the sides, and in the upper center a globe 
with books and chemical and physical apparatus. This restrike ap- 
peared in a so-called ‘fourth edition’ of Hinton’s History published 
about 1850 with various imprints: J. & F. Tallis, London & New York; 
John Tallis and Company, London & New York; and London Print- 
ing and Publishing Company, London and New York. The print it- 
self is found with these same imprints and also without any imprint. 
This edition was also issued in parts, the print in question originally 
appearing at page 769 in Part 17. The restrike was reproduced in 
colors in approximately original size for a calendar issued by the State 
Street Trust Company of Boston for the Tercentenary Year of 1936. 
There has also been issued by an unknown publisher a photo-mechan- 
ical colored enlargement of the restrike. 

The compiler of the History, John Howard Hinton, was a Baptist 
minister of considerable activity in religious matters in England during 
the earlier nineteenth century. Born in 1791, he early interested him- 
self in the slave trade question. In the compilation of his History he 
received the collaboration of a large number of writers, American and 
European. Some years before his death, which occurred in 1873, he 
saw through the press a seven-volume edition of his numerous theo- 
logical writings. John Howard Hinton was the father of the better- 
known James Hinton, surgeon and philosophical writer, author of 
The Mystery of Pain. 
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The First Hinton View, first state, is reproduced in Plate XLVII 


from a separate copy of the print in the possession of the compiler of 
these articles. 


44. Kidder View ca. 1830 
(Plate XLVIII) 


First state 


Inscriptions: 


(1) J. Kidder Del. Senefelder Lith. Press Boston. 
(2) View in Cambridge. 


Rectangular lithograph; size 8.14 x 7.3 inches; size of leaf at least 13.14 x 11.0 
inches. 


Drawn by James Kidder; lithographed by the Senefelder Lithographic Com- 
pany. 

Issued about 1830. 

Second state 

Inscriptions: 
(1) J. Kidder del Tappan & Bradford’s Lith. 
(2) View in Cambridge, 1831. 

Rectangular lithograph as above. 

Drawn by James Kidder; lithographed by Tappan & Bradford. 

Issued about 1848-51 depicting the scene about 1830. 


Tue present view, while containing none of the major College build- 
ings, offers an interesting representation of the ‘Village’ (as Harvard 
Square was long known), and particularly of the fourth Meeting- 
house, which stood on the approximate site of the present Lehman 
Hall from 1756 to 1833 and which was so closely connected with Har- 
vard activities throughout its existence. This Meetinghouse was first 
seen in the Warren View (No. 7 above, where some remarks concern- 
ing it and a list of later portrayals will be found). 

At the right-hand edge of the lithograph appears the northeast cor- 
ner of College House No. 2, which has already been seen and described 
under the Boyd View of the Webber House and Court House (No. 
18 above). The small building near the center of the view, standing 
on the site of the present subway station, is the Market House, re- 
moved apparently in 1830. According to one tradition (recorded in 
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The Harvard Book), it was in a cellar under the southeast corner of 
this building that Peter and Solomon Snow had their regular place of 
business, from which at Commencement time they issued forth (or in 
James Russell Lowell’s phrase ‘became super-terranean’) to dispense 
their New York oysters under the shade of the left-hand elm. Lowell 
places the shop under the Court House, whither indeed it may have 
been transferred after the passing of the Market House: 


Times have changed also since the cellar beneath it was tenanted by the twin 
brothers Snow. Oyster-men they were indeed, silent in their subterranean 
burrow, and taking the ebbs and flows of custom with bivalvian serenity. 
Careless of the months with an R in them, the maxim of Snow (for we knew 
them but as a unit) was, “When ’ysters are good they are good; and when they 
ain’t, they isn’t.” } 


The first building on the left of the Market House is Willard’s Tav- 
ern, well frequented and famous at this time, but later merely the pro- 
saic office of the Union Railway Company, operators of the horse 
and electric cars running to and from Boston. Next in line is the 
building on the western corner of Dunster Street, which was long a 
grocery store and dispenser of East and West Indian goods. Just be- 
hind the Meetinghouse, on the eastern corner of Dunster Street, is a 
building which for a brief period just prior to this view, 1817 to 1823, 
was known as College House No. 3. The land and house had been 
acquired by the College in 1794 from the Bordman family, owners 
of the property since the seventeenth century. There is apparently no 
view which gives any idea of this early but short-lived dormitory. It 
was later for many years occupied by Dr Levi Hedge and thereafter 
by Dr Plympton, who here opened an apothecary shop. Its succes- 
sor still stands on the same spot. The Bordman house was sold by the 
University to R. Morse in 1849,’ and presumably shortly thereafter it 
was pulled down, to be replaced by the brick structure known as the 
‘Harvard Block.’ 

The only known copy of the first state of this print is in the Har- 


* Fireside Travels,’ Putnam’s Monthly, Ql (1854), 385-386, 477. The Court 
House, which actually had ceased to serve the court in 1816, was moved to Palmer 
Street in 1841 and the Lyceum built on its site. Photographs of this latter building, 
taken in the sixties or seventies, when it housed the Post Office, show an ‘Oyster 
Saloon’ beneath its high flight of stone steps. 


* Journal of the Treasurer of Harvard College, 1845-51, p. 281, in the University 
Archives. 
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vard College Library, presented by Miss E. S. Quincy of Boston on 25 
February 1851. It seems never to have been described. The firm of 
Annin & Smith, which has already been discussed in connection with 
the Alvan Fisher Views (No. 36 above) early became interested in 
lithography, and in 1828 formed the Annin & Smith-Senefelder Lith- 
ographic Company, usually called by the latter part of the title alone. 
In the issues of the Columbian Centinel for 8 October 1828 and 3 Jan- 
uary 1829 the firm’s lithographic services are advertised with the offer 
to supply ‘Artists and Amateurs with Stones, Crayons, etc. on reason- 
able terms.’ Their address is there given as 123 Washington Street, 
Boston. A later advertisement refers to Smith as the manager and to 
Hazen Morse and Thomas Edwards as partners as well as Annin. Abel 
Bowen was associated with them in some way. The firm gave up lith- 
ography after a very short time, however, and in 1831 the Senefelder 
Lithographic Company was sold to W. S. Pendleton (see No. 42 
above). 

How Tappan & Bradford eventually obtained this stone is un- 
known. This firm, consisting of W. H. Tappan, an engraver who was 
doing mezzotint portraits about 1840, and Ludowick H. Bradford, 
was in business at 321 Washington Street, Boston, from about 1848 
to 1853. They did a large amount of fine work including pew plans, 
real estate plans, ornaments, maps, a few views, book illustrations, at 
least one horse, locomotive prints, and the scarce Harvard series, 
‘Sketches of College Life,’ drawn by John N. Mead of the Class of 
1851 and entitled “The Freshman,’ “The Sophomore,’ and “The Junior.’ 
Mead died while a junior and it is said a fourth sketch, for “The Senior,’ 
was left uncompleted. After the dissolution of the Tappan & Brad- 
ford firm in 1853, Bradford continued the business as L. H. Bradford 
& Co. 

The second state of the print was included in the Tercentenary Ex- 
hibition of furniture, silver, paintings, prints, etc., in the catalogue of 
which it is listed as Item No. 406, with the size given as 8.7 x 7.7 inches. 
It is also listed as Item F-38e in Stokes’s American Historical Prints 
(New York, 1932). An enlarged colored photo-mechanical repro- 
duction of the lithograph has been made (of which there is a copy 
in the office of the Librarian of the Harvard College Library) which 
bears the marginal imprint of Currier & Ives! There is a half-tone re- 
production in The Bells of Harvard College, by A. H. Nichols (Bos- 
ton, 1911), and in History of the Harvard Law School, by Charles 
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Warren (New York, 1908). That part of it showing the church 
alone was reproduced in the Catalogue of the Harvard Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa, edited by William C. Lane (Cambridge, 1912). 

At page 332 of Volume I of History of Middlesex County, Massa- 
chusetts by Samuel A. Drake (Boston, 1880) is a very small wood en- 
graving (4.7 x 3.5 inches), signed on the block ‘Shute,’ which was 
adapted from the original lithograph. The issue of Old-Time New 
England for July, 1931 (XXII, 45) contains a restrike of this wood 
engraving with the following inscription: ‘A Meeting House in a New 
England Town / Printed from the original wood block engraved 
about 1840-1850 by Shute / Who can identify this picture?’ 

In Volume II of The Harvard Book, at page 29, there is another 
wood engraving adapted from this original lithograph, measuring ap- 
proximately 4.4 x 3.12 inches, without a border line, and entitled 
‘Harvard Square in 1822.’ The same wood block was used to print 
the frontispiece of The Cambridge of 1776, edited by Arthur Gilman 
(Cambridge, 1876), where it is listed among the illustrations as “The 
Harvard Square of 1776.’ 

James Kidder, who drew this view of Harvard Square, is best known 
for the series of Cambridge views of which it forms a part, for his 
views of Andover Theological Seminary, and for a view of Boston 
Common. An editorial in the Polyanthos for June, 1813, refers to an 
aquatint “View of Boston Common’ contained in that number and 
says it is ‘a specimen of the talents of Master J. Kidder, a youth of 
Boston, and also his first essay in aquatinta.’ He made other aquatint 
views in and around Boston and in his early days was associated with 
Abel Bowen. Later he made a number of drawings which were litho- 
graphed by Annin & Smith, W. S. Pendleton, and Tappan & Bradford. 


The first state of the Kidder View is shown in Plate XLVIII, repro- 
duced from the only known copy (in the University Archives). 
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45. Peirce View 1833 
(Plate XLIX) 


Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 
(1) Holworthy. Stoughton. Holden Chapel. Hollis. Harvard Hall. 
University — Massachusetts— Dane College. 
(2) Pendleton’s Lithogy Boston. 
(3) Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rectangular lithograph: size 7.8 x 4.1 inches (excluding a border line about 4g 
of an inch distant); size of leaf uncut 8.13 x 5.8 inches (see next view). 


Artist unknown; lithographed by William S. Pendleton. 
Issued in 1833. 


Provenance: Benjamin Peirce, A History of Harvard University, from Its 
Foundation, in the Year 1636, to the Period of the American Revolution 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1833), frontispiece. 


Tuis unusually pleasing little view shows for the first time Dane Hall 
—or College, as it is called in the inscription — completed in the 
autumn of 1832. | 

The Harvard Law School, the first university law school in any 
common-law country, was founded in 1817, and was first housed in 
two rooms on the ground floor of College House No. 2, as has already 
been mentioned (see No. 18 preceding). These quarters were ample 
for the School in its early difficult days — particularly when the at- 
tendance actually fell to one pupil in 1829. Just at this moment, how- 
ever, when the School seemed about to expire from inanition, Nathan 
Dane of the Class of 1778 came forward and saved the day by endow- 
ing a professorship and stipulating that Joseph Story be the first incum- 
bent. Story’s fame was so great that the School almost immediately 
acquired a national reputation. With a tremendous increase in enrol- 
ment and in the size of the Library, need for larger quarters became 
urgent. 


In October, 1831, as the result of a masterly letter from President 
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Quincy,’ Dane again came forward, this time with a loan of $7,000, 
$5,000 of which was to be transferred to the endowment of his pro- 
fessorship after six years. The Corporation accepted with pleasure and 
‘Voted that the President, Judge Story, and the Treasurer be a Com- 
mittee, to cause a plan of the said Law College to be forthwith ob- 
tained, together with the estimates of the expense, both in brick and 
stone . . . and that they also select the place they may deem most 
suitable for the location of the building.’ * The site selected was in the 
Yard just across the road from the old College House No. 2 and just 
to the north of the present Lehman Hall. 

The building, of brick, as seen in this view and later in one of the 
vignettes in Quincy’s History of Harvard University (see below), 
was completed within the year and dedicated on 24 September 1832, 
when President Quincy delivered an address on ‘Legal Education’ sub- 
sequently published. In the meantime the Corporation, on 3 April 
1832, had officially named it “The Dane Law College.’ Charles Sum- 


ner, then a student at the School, wrote to a friend of the dedication 
ceremonies as follows: 


Yesterday, Dane Law College (situated just north of Rev. Mr. Newell’s 
church), a beautiful Grecian temple, with four Ionic pillars in front, — the most 
architectural and the best-built edifice belonging to the college, — was dedicated 
to the law. Quincy delivered a most proper address of an hour, full of his 
strong sense and strong language. Webster, J. Q. Adams, Dr. Bowditch, Ed- 
ward Everett, Jeremiah Mason, Judge Story, Ticknor, leaders in the eloquence, 
statesmanship, mathematics, scholarship, and law of our good land, were all 
present, — a glorious company.* 


The building was occupied in October. It was forty feet wide and 
fifty deep, two stories high, containing four rooms on each floor open- 
ing off passageways extending from front to rear. Three of the rooms 
were occupied by the professors and one by the librarian; of the others, 
one was used as a reading room, one as a ‘sitting room,’ one for lec- 
tures, and one for the use of clubs. 

A letter from Joseph Story addressed to ‘Mr. Charles P. Sumner, 
Dane College, Cambridge’ and dated 20 November 1832 indicates that 

*Quincy Papers, in the Harvard University Archives, as quoted by Warren, 
History of the Harvard Law School, 1, 470. 


*Corporation Records, as quoted by Warren, History of the Harvard Law 
School, I, 476. 


* Quoted by Warren, History of the Harvard Law School, |, 477. In the follow- 
ing year, 1833, Sumner became student librarian. 
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the Judge did more than his share in setting the new school on its 
proper course: 
My dear Sir: 

I send you fifteen Bottles of old Madeira Wine embracing four diff’t sorts. 
I have drawn the whole off with a Syphon this morning so that all may be clear 
to the very bottom of things. I think they should be drank in the following 
order, and all of each before the other comes in course — 

first, F; next, A; next, D; last, O. 

Please to present my kind regards to the gentlemen of the Law School and 

request the acceptance of this slight mark of interest in their welfare. 
Yours truly, 
JOSEPH sTory.* 


In 1845 the School had again become too cramped for its quarters 
and an addition was made at a cost of $12,700. This addition took the 
form of a large transverse ell running across the rear of the original 
building, sixty feet long by forty wide, furnishing a library on the 
lower floor and a lecture room above. Upon the completion of the 
addition and at the instance of the students there was a re-dedication 
of the building, on 3 July 1845, with an eloquent address by Rufus 
Choate and a dinner in the new library presided over by Judge Story, 
with a distinguished gathering of lawyers and jurists in attendance. 
Story’s initial toast was: “The memory of Nathan Dane — the author 
of the ordinance of 1787 —the author of the great Abridgment of 
American Law — the founder of the Law School — glory enough for 
one man in one age.’* The enlarged building is discussed under the 
Dane Hall View below. 

In 1871 the site selected for the new Matthews Hall made necessary 
the removal of Dane. The whole building was accordingly moved 
about seventy feet southward so that its south foundation wall was 
close to the line of the old north wall of the fourth Meetinghouse, 
which had been torn down in 1833. At the same time the portico with 
its columns was taken down and a small enclosed brick porch sub- 
stituted. 

The Harvard Law School was lodged in Dane Hall from 1832 to 
1883, when the erection of Austin Hall again made possible its re- 

* Harvard Alumni Bulletin, XVM (1915), 542. The letter is apparently addressed 
to Charles Pinckney Sumner, an intimate college-mate of Story’s and father of the 
student-librarian Charles, but it may be intended for the latter. In this connection it 


may be noted that the younger Sumner was in 1833 president of the first temperance 
society in the College. * Warren, History of the Law School, Il, 39. 
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moval to larger quarters. But old Dane Hall was not done — in the 
words of Samuel F. Batchelder ‘it was altered and realtered, added to 
and knocked about, for all manner of temporary purposes.’ It was 
the first home of the Harvard Cooperative Society, from the early 
eighties until 1904; here Professor George Pierce Baker had his Eng- 
lish 47 Workshop; part of the building was used as a psychological 
laboratory; the second floor was used by the Department of Eco- 
nomics and by the debating societies; and here the College bursar had 
his office. Finally, on Sunday, 3 February 1918, during the first World 
War, the building was all but destroyed by a mysterious fire; at the 
time a considerable amount of ammunition for the use of the Naval 
Cadet School, which was occupying part of the first floor, was stored 
in the cellar. On the site of Dane in 1923 was erected Lehman Hall — 
the ‘Counting House.’ 

Peirce’s History of Harvard University, in which the present view 
appeared, was left largely complete, in manuscript, at the untimely 
death of its author in 1831, at the age of fifty-two. Benjamin Peirce 
had been Librarian of Harvard College since 1826, during which time 
he had prepared and published, in four volumes, what proved to be 
the last printed catalogue of the Library. It has been suggested that 
his labors on the catalogue may have hastened his end. He was the 
father of Benjamin Peirce the mathematician and grandfather of James 
Mills and Charles Sanders Peirce. The manuscript History was edited 


for publication by the author’s friend John Pickering, lawyer and 
linguist. 


The Peirce View appears in Plate XLIX, as reproduced from an 
uncut copy of Peirce’s History in the University Archives. 
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46. Peirce-Burgis View 1833 


Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 
(1) N& 1 Built in 1675. N22. Btin 1699. Ne 3. Bt 1720. 
(2) View of the Ancient Buildings Belonging to Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

(3) Pendleton’s Lithography, Boston. 

Rectangular lithograph; size 5.11 x 3.9 inches (excluding a border line about 
14 of an inch distant); size of leaf uncut 8.13 x 5.8 inches. 

Lithographed by William S. Pendleton. 

Issued in 1833 depicting the College in 1726. 

Provenance: Benjamin Peirce, A History of Harvard University, from Its 
Foundation, in the Year 1636, to the Period of the American Revolution 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1833), opposite p. 1. 


Tuis lithograph is based on the Trenchard engraving which appeared 
in the Columbian Magazine for December, 1788 (see No. 13 above), 
which in turn was based on the Burgis-Price View of 1743. 

The American Antiquarian Society possesses this and the preceding 
view printed on one sheet 9.13 x 11.12 inches, with a dividing line 
between the views. This is evidently a preliminary proof or an un- 
used print and indicates that both views were drawn on the same 
stone. All copies of the book which have been seen have the views 


tipped in as single leaves; the large sheet was evidently not folded and 
bound in. 


47. Second Hinton View 1834 


Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 
(1) A. J. Davis del. D. Kimberly Sc. 
(2) Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rectangular steel engraving; size 7.7 x 4.12 inches (excluding a border line 
about % of an inch distant); size of plate approximately 10.12 x 8.14 
inches; size of leaf uncut 11.10 x 9.12 inches. 

Engraved by David Kimberly. 

Issued in 1834 depicting the College in 1828. 


Provenance: John Howard Hinton, ed., The History and Topography of the 
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United States... . A New and Improved Edition, with Additions and Cor- 
rections, by Samuel L. Knapp . . . Illustrated with Numerous Engravings 
(Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, 1834), II, opposite p. 340. 


Tus view, although somewhat larger, follows in detail the First Hin- 
ton View, engraved by Fenner & Sears in England, except in minor 
matters of sky, foreground, foliage, etc. The paper on which it is 
printed is much the worst of all the Hinton Views. 

This first American edition of the History and Topography was, 
like its English prototype, issued in parts; in a copy preserving these 
parts now in the Harvard College Library the Harvard plate is in- 
cluded with Part 5. Samuel Lorenzo Knapp, the American editor for 
the work, while perhaps best described as a miscellaneous writer, was 
particularly addicted to biography, in which field, according to the 
Dictionary of American Biography, ‘he-is ornate, laudatory, and patri- 
otic, and wholly untrustworthy.’ 

Denison Kimberly, who engraved the present view, was born in 
Guilford, Connecticut, in 1814. He was a fellow student of George 
H. Cushman in the engraving establishment of Asaph Willard, and as 
a line engraver of portraits achieved considerable success. Dur- 
ing the eighteen-thirties he was working in Boston for Samuel Walker, 
printer and publisher of this first American edition of Hinton. Two 


or three other plates of this work were by Kimberly, the rest being 
executed by J. Archer, J. Andrews, T. Illman, W. Chapin, T. S. 
Woodcock, and others, with Archer responsible for the greatest num- 
ber." Later Kimberly was connected with the Franklin Print Co. In 
1858 he abandoned engraving for painting and after studying in Bos- 
ton opened studios in Hartford and Manchester, Connecticut, where 
he did mainly portrait work. 
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48. American Magazine View 1835 
(Plate L) 
Inscription: 
Harvard University. 


Rectangular wood engraving; size 5.10 x 3.10 inches (excluding a heavy border 
line about 442 of an inch distant). 


Engraved by one of the members of the Boston Bewick Company — perhaps 
Abel Bowen. 


Issued in 1835 depicting the College in 1828. 


Provenance: The American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, 
I (January, 1835), 201 (the view extending across the top of the page, 
with a quarter-page, double-column account of the College below it). 


ALTHOUGH in 1827 a small wood engraving of University Hall was 
issued (see No. 41 above) which was probably the first Harvard wood 
engraving of any nature, it is not until this American Magazine print 
that a view of a group of the buildings is found in that medium. The 
view is chiefly interesting for this reason. It was based on the Second 
Hinton View engraved by Kimberly (see No. 47 above), which had 
appeared just a few months previously. 

The American Magazine was published by the Boston Bewick Com- 
pany, or the American Engraving and Printing Company, as it was 
first called, formed in 1834 by a group of wood engravers consisting 
of Abel Brown, Alonzo Hartwell, John C. Crossman, William 
Croome, and others to issue a monthly magazine as a medium for their 
work. Thomas Bewick, the great restorer of wood engraving to an 
honorable place among the arts, was expressly designated the ‘patron 
saint’ of the group. The magazine first appeared in September, 1834, 
and was discontinued in September, 1837, because of bankruptcy re- 
sulting from a disastrous fire in September, 1836. Some of the early 
work of Nathaniel Hawthorne appeared in its pages; with his sister, 
he wrote or revised most of the contents of the March-August issues 
of 1836. The two volumes of the magazine contain some five hundred 
wood engravings, most of them pretty bad — in fact this Harvard view 
is one of the better ones. It is quite possible that the actual engraver 
of this view was Abel Bowen; one remembers that he had already 
engraved an earlier view of the College on copper (the South View 
after the Fisher-Annin & Smith engraving — see No. 38 above). 
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After the liquidation of the Boston Bewick Company, the plates and 
blocks were evidently acquired by publishers styling themselves the 
American Stationers Co., for there seems to be a second issue of the 
magazine, bearing that imprint and likewise containing this view. 


The American Magazine View is shown in Plate L, reproduced 
from a copy of the magazine in the Harvard College Library. 
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49. L’ Univers Views 1837 to 1841 
(Plate LI) 


A. French Edition 1837 


Inscriptions: 
(in upper margin) 
Etats-Unis. 81 
(in lower margin) 
(1) Fleury del Chavannes Sc. 
(2) Université de Cambridge prés Baston. 
(3) 21. Etats-Unis Lemaitre dir 


Rectangular copper-plate line engraving; size 4.15 x 3.6 inches (excluding a 
border line about % of an inch distant); size of leaf at least 8.13 x 6.0 
inches. 


Drawn by Fleury; engraved by Chavannes. 
Issued in 1837 depicting the College in 1828. 


Provenance: Jean Baptiste Gaspard Roux de Rochelle, Etats-Unis d Amérique 
(L’Univers. Histoire et description de tous les peuples [v. 22]; Paris, 1837), 
plate 81, opposite p. 328. 


BetweEEN the years 1834 and 1856 the firm of Firmin Didot Fréres, 56 
Rue Jacob, Paris, published a mammoth octavo work in sixty-seven 
volumes with the general title, ‘L’Univers [or L’Univers pittoresque]. 
Histoire et description de tous les peuples [de leurs religions, mceurs, 
coutumes, etc.].’ Group A consisted of forty volumes devoted to 
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Europe; B of seven volumes to Africa; C of twelve volumes to Asia; 
D of five volumes to America; and E of three volumes to Ausiralia. 
The volume on the United States, containing this view of Harvard, 
was Volume 2 of the American group, or 22 of the entire series. 
Among the ninety-five other plates in the volume were views of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the University of Virginia, and Kenyon 
College. A copy at Harvard, given by Louis Agassiz to the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology and bearing his book-stamp, now deposited 
in the Institute of Geographical Exploration, contains a printed list of 
plates giving page numbers for placement in the text. There were sub- 
sequent ‘editions’ of this volume in 1838, 1839, 1845, and 1853. Those 
of 1838 and 1839 (and possibly the later ones) are printed from the 
stereos of the 1837 issue, with cancel half-titles and titles. Transla- 
tions into German, Italian, and Spanish are noted below. 

The view follows the First Hinton View of 1830 in every detail ex- 
cept for the introduction of the wagon in the foreground in place of 
the various pedestrians, the elimination of most of Holden Chapel, and 
o shortening of the sky. It was obviously traced from the Hinton 

View, for which arduous labor it was hardly necessary for M. Fleury 
even to set foot in the United States. However, the view remains the 
only one known to have been executed in France. 

Inquiries made of the publishers, still in business at the same address, 
have failed to identify the particular Fleury or Chavannes concerned 
in this plate from among a welter of possible candidates. The ‘director’ 
Lemaitre is, however, probably Augustin Francois Lemaitre, 1797- 
1870, known as an engraver of reproductions and lithographer. Roux 
de Rochelle, 1762-ca. 1847, the author of the work, had been French 
minister plenipotentiary to the United States shortly before its publi- 
cation. In the intervals of diplomatic work he devoted himself to let- 
ters, composing poems and plays as well as historical works. 


B. German Edition 1838 


Inscriptions: 
(in upper margin) 
(1) Vereinigte Staaten. 
(2) 81. 
(in lower margin) 
Universitit Cambridge bei Boston. 


Rectangular copper-plate line engraving; size 4.15 x 3.5 inches (excluding a 
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border line about % of an inch distant); size of plate 8.7 x 5.3 inches; size 
of leaf at least 8.13 x 6.0 inches. 

Drawn by Fleury; engraver unknown. 

Issued in 1838 depicting the College in 1828. 

Provenance: Jean Baptiste Gaspard Roux de Rochelle, Vereinigte Staaten von 
Nord-Amerika . . . Deutsch von Dr. C. A. Mebold (Welt-Gemilde-Gal- 


lerie oder Geschichte und Beschreibung aller Lander und Volker, ihre 
Religionen, Sitten, Gebraiiche u.s.w.; Stuttgart, 1838), plate 81. 


Tuis view is a re-engraving, presumably done in Germany, of that 
found in the French edition of Roux de Rochelle’s Etats-Unis. It 
seems to be the only Harvard plate executed in Germany with the 
exception of the small one appearing in Bromme’s Gemaelde von 
Nord-Amerika (see below). 

There were evidently at least twelve volumes of the French series 
of L’Univers translated and published in German. The volume on the 
United States, Volume 2 of the American series as in the French work, 
is scarce; the only copy with the plates thus far located in this country 
is in the Yale University Library. 


C. Italian Edition 1839 


Inscriptions: 
(in upper margin) 
Stati Uniti 81 
(in lower margin) 
Universita di Cambridge vicino Baston 
Rectangular copper-plate line engraving; size 4.15 x 3.6 inches (excluding a 
border line about % of an inch distant); size of plate 8.10x 5.3 inches; 
size of leaf at least 8.14 x 6.0 inches. 
Drawn by Fleury; engraver unknown. 
Issued in 1839 depicting the College in 1828. 


Provenance: Jean Baptiste Gaspard Roux de Rochelle, Stati Uniti d’ America. . . 
Traduzione di A. F. Falconetti (Venice, 1839), plate 81. 


Tue plates which appeared in the original French edition of Roux de 
Rochelle’s Etats-Unis were all re-engraved for this Italian edition, pre- 
sumably in Italy. It seems probable that this volume was the only one 
of the series which was translated into Italian. It is scarce, the Union 
Catalogue of the Library of Congress recording only a copy in the 
Princeton University Library. 
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D. Spanish Edition 1841 


Inscription: 
(in upper margin) 
Etats-Unis. Estados Unidos. 81 
(in lower margin) 
(1) Fleury del Chavannes Sc. 
(2) Université de Cambridge prés Baston. 
(3) Universidad de Cambridge, Cerca de Boston. 
(4) 21. Etats-Unis Lemaitre dir 
Drawn by Fleury; engraved by Chavannes. 
Issued in 1841 depicting the College in 1828. 
Provenance: Jean Baptiste Gaspard Roux de Rochelle, Historia de los Estados- 
Unidos de América . . . traducida al castellano per una sociedad literaria 
(Barcelona, 1841), plate 81, opposite p. 328. 


Tuis is merely a second state of the original plate in the French edition 
of 1837 and later years, since for the Spanish edition the French plates 
were employed, usually with Spanish inscriptions added. The Har- 
vard Library, however, has a copy in which this plate and a number 
of others in the volume are without the Spanish additions. This copy 
contains a printed list of plates showing locations in the text. 

Again it seems probable that this volume was the only one of the 
Univers series translated into Spanish. It is apparently somewhat less 
scarce in this country than the German and Italian translations. 


The so-called L’ Univers View shown in Plate LI is reproduced from 
the copy of the first French edition of Etats-Unis d Amérique men- 


tioned above, now deposited in the Institute of Geographical Explora- 
tion at Harvard. 


50. United States Drawing Book View 1838 


(Plate LIT) 
Inscription: 
(in lower margin) 
35 


Lithograph, without border line; size approximately 10.4 x 6.6 inches; size of 
leaf at least 12.6 x 8.2 inches. 


Artist unknown; lithographed by John T. Bowen (but see below). 
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Issued in 1838-39. 


Provenance: John T. Bowen, The United States Drawing Book; Comprising 
Elements in the Art of Drawing with the Lead Pencil, Chalk, or Crayon, 
or with Water Colours; and a Series of Exercises, among Which Are Views 
of Some of the Most Interesting Scenery in the United States (Philadelphia, 
1839), plate 35. 


Tuis is an extremely scarce view. Only three copies of the book in 
which it appeared have been located: New York Historical Society, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and collection of Carl W. Drep- 
perd. In addition, two copies of the print alone are known, one in the 
Harvard College Library, the other in private hands. 

The book, published by Thomas Wardle, was deposited in the Of- 
fice of the Clerk of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania on 31 Decem- 
ber 1838 under copyright entry No. 235 for that year. Roorbach’s 
Bibliotheca Americana lists two works of this same title published in 
Philadelphia by R. B. Collins and Hogan & Thompson respectively; 
no copies of either have been located, and their possible relationship 
to the present work remains undetermined. 

This Drawing Book consists of eighteen pages of general instruc- 
tions in drawing with thirty-seven plates ‘which are intended to be 
copied with the chalk or lead pencil, at the option of the pupil.’ The 
plates bear no inscriptions except their number, but there are two 
pages of preliminary remarks about them. In connection with the 
Harvard plate there is the following note: 


No. 35.— The Halls of Harvard University, Cambridge. The artist has taken 
some liberties with his subject. But by transforming the elms into tall, slender 
birches he has given great lightness and vivacity to the scene. 


Eleven of the plates are ‘views of some of the most interesting scenery 
in the United States,’ among which, in addition to this Harvard view, 
is one entitled ‘Colleges and State House, New Haven.’ 

John T. Bowen is found in New York from 1834 until 1838 and 
then in Philadelphia until about 1844. In the eleventh and twelfth 
exhibitions of the Franklin Institute Bowen received certificates of 
honorable mention, in 1840 for lithography ‘uncommonly fine and 
reflecting credit on American arts,’ and in 1842 for ‘specimens of col- 
ored lithographic prints, from drawings by Audubon.’ His Audubon 
prints include the plates for the octavo edition of the Birds of America 
and the folio edition of the Quadrupeds. He is credited also with a 
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number of Indian and Western plates. But perhaps his best-known 
work is a series of twenty views of Philadelphia. 

Among the prints in David McNeely Stauffer’s collection which 
was presented to the New York Public Library is one entitled ‘Pa- 
loose Falls in Washington Territory,’ with the imprint of Bowen & 


Co., Philadelphia. On this is the following manuscript note by 
Stauffer: 


Bowen & Co. (Phila.) 


J. T. Bowen was a hand colorist and not a lithographer; much of the work 
with his name was drawn by Max Rosenthal. The “Co.” was John Carson, 
Sec. Amer. Acad. Nat. Sciences. Bowen was no artist, but employed them. 


M. R. 


This would seem to indicate that Stauffer received this information 
from ‘M.R.,’ who very likely is the Max Rosenthal mentioned in the 
note. It is, therefore, entirely possible that the Harvard view in the 
United States Drawing Book was drawn by this artist. 

There is direct evidence that at least the Harvard plate in this book 
was ‘copied with the chalk or lead pencil, at the option of the pupil’ 
by at least two pupils, each of whom selected the latter option. In 
the Harvard University Archives is an exact copy of the view, drawn 
on cardboard, with the inscription ‘Harvard University By V. 
Augusta Wood.’ Another exact copy (even to the title) by Eleanor 
L. Emery is owned by Rutherford J. Gettens of the Fogg Museum 
of Art. 

A crude sketch in pencil and wash, 6.1 x 4.12 inches in size, prob- 
ably drawn about this same time, perhaps under the ‘drawing book’ 
influence, is also found in the Harvard Archives. It was presented in 
March, 1946, by the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection of 
Colgate University, but the ‘artist’ is unknown. 

Two other rough sketches of the College also drawn at this time 
may be mentioned, particularly i in view of the fame of the artists — 
albeit in other fields. One is a sketch entitled ‘Summer Costume of 
the Cambridge Students’ drawn in 1838 by Samuel Longfellow. This 
was found among the papers of Edward Everett Hale, a classmate, 
whose son presented it to the Fly Club a few years ago. Ig was repro- 
duced in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin of 10 February ‘1939 with a 
short article by Professor Morison. The main theme of the drawing 
is extremely interesting, but it is mentioned here because in the back- 
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ground appears a very rough sketch of Hollis Hall, with parts of 
Stoughton and Holworthy. 

The other, perhaps of more interest as a Harvard View, is a sketch 
by another Longfellow, Samuel’s older brother, Henry Wadsworth, 
drawn on a page of his journal in 1837. Labeled ‘Cambridge,’ it is a 
distant view of the College from the far side of the Common. This 
hurried impression of the scene was reproduced in ‘Chronicles of the 
Craigie House: The Coming of Longfellow,’ by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow Dana, in Publications of the Cambridge Historical Soci- 
ety (XXV, 1939; also issued as a separate pamphlet). 


The United States Drawing Book View, shown in Plate LII, is re- 
produced from the copy of the Drawing Book in the possession of the 
New York Historical Society, through the courtesy of the Society. 


References 


Carl W. Drepperd, American Drawing Books (New York, 1946), pp. 10-11. 
Harry T. Peters, America on Stone (New York, 1931), pp. 103-105. 


51. Barber View 1839 


Inscriptions: 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Signed on the block ‘S E Brown’ in lower right corner. 

Rectangular wood engraving; size 3.6 x 2.0 inches (excluding a border line). 

Drawn by John Warner Barber; engraved by S. E. Brown. 

Issued in 1839. 

Provenance: John Warner Barber, Historical Collections, Being a General Col- 
lection of Interesting Facts, Traditions, Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, 
&c., Relating to the History and Antiquities of Every Town in Massa- 
chusetts, with Geographical Descriptions. Illustrated by 200 Engravings 
(Worcester, Mass., 1839), p. 357 (top). 


Tus small unimportant view is included only because it is a com- 
paratively early Harvard wood engraving. It seems to be the second 
complete view of the College executed in this medium (see No. 48 
above). It is the typical view from the Common, showing corners of 
Holworthy, Stoughton, Holden, and Hollis, with Harvard, Univer- 
sity, and Massachusetts in full. 
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Although his name is not given on the print, the artist was probably 
Barber because he says in his preface that ‘the drawings . . . were, 
with few exceptions, taken on the spot by the author of this work.’ 
Barber was born in Windsor, Connecticut, on 2 February 1798. As 
a boy of thirteen he became the sole support of his family, but he 
soon left farming to become apprenticed to Abner Reid, then the 
best letter-engraver in this country. In 1823 he set up shop in New 
Haven as an engraver, and began a long and active life as draughtsman, 
engraver, author, editor, and publisher. His numerous works may be 
divided into two general categories: historical and topographical on 
the one hand, and religious and allegorical on the other. In gatherin 
first-hand data for the former he traveled over much of the eastern 
United States. An examination of the illustrations which he designed 
in vast quantities for his books will show that — as he himself said — 
his ambition was not to be successful in engraving but ‘to preach the 
Gospel by means of pictures.’ 

S. E. Brown designed and engraved on wood the illustrations for 
Steamboat Disasters and Railroad Accidents in the United States, by 
S. A. Howland (Worcester, Mass., 1840), in the preface to which he 
is called ‘one of the first artists of the City of Boston.’ 

As with many of Barber’s works, there were a number of later 
printings of the Historical Collections containing the woodcut of 
Harvard. 


References 
William Dunlap, A History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in 
the United States (new ed., Boston, 1918), I, 182-183; II, 176, n.; III, 283. 
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1882), pp. 11-12. 
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§2. Learned View 1839 
(Plate LIII) 


(A northwest view of Harvard College from the Common, without title or in- 
scription). 


Rectangular water-color; size 10.8 x 5.11 inches. 
Painted by W. H. Learned, probably on 15 June 1839. 


Provenance: A sketching book entitled ‘Repository of the Arts W. H. Learned’ 
in the possession of George T. Goodspeed of Boston. 


Tuis crudely painted view was taken from Garden Street on the edge 
of the Common and shows part of Stoughton, Holden Chapel, part 
of Hollis, the south end of University between Harvard and Massa- 
chusetts, Dane Hall, and part of Wadsworth House, with the First 
Church and Burying Ground on the extreme right. The book in 
which it appears contains miscellaneous drawings and paintings, chiefly 
architectural. The front cover is labeled in manuscript as above in- 
dicated. Inside the front cover is written, ‘Dedicated 18 Sept. 1839 
— Boston.’ On the upper margin of the drawing is written, ‘Cam- 
bridge June 15.’ The drawing immediately preceding is dated ‘June 
14, 1839.’ The owner’s name appears twice in the back of the book 
as ‘Learnard.’ He was never a student at the College. 

This seems to be the first view to show the fifth and present Meet- 
inghouse of the First Parish, erected opposite the Johnston Gate in 
1833, although the following view shows it much less crudely. As 
already noted (No. 7 preceding), it was built by the College in return 
for the property owned by the Parish within the present Yard. 

Although Asher Benjamin had first been engaged as the architect, 
the Parish committee were not satisfied with his plans, and he was 
superseded by Isaiah Rogers of Boston. The contractors were Messrs 
Chamberlin and Hastings. It had at first been hoped to build of rough 
stone, but the plan had to be relinquished because of the expense, and 
wood was adopted as decidedly preferable to brick both in appear- 
ance and comfort. The cost to the College was $12,500, in return 
for which some 4% acres in the Yard were received; and the Parish 
itself expended about $2,500 additional. The building was dedicated 
on 12 December 1833. As in the case of its predecessors, the College 
held the entire northern gallery of fourteen pews, as well as a pew for 
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the president on the lower floor, and had the right to use the building 
four days a year for Commencement and other public functions. In 
return the College contributed $70 a year to the Parish. 

Although the bell and clock in the old Meetinghouse were saved for 
this new building, they were shortly considered inadequate. A new 
bell from Holbrook & Co. of Medway was installed in the tower 
when the Meetinghouse was built, and in 1835 a new clock was pur- 
chased from Simon Willard through the subscriptions of sundry in- 
dividuals and organizations, the College itself contributing $500 on 
condition that the clock should be under its special care and direction 
and be kept in repair at its sole expense." 


The Learned View is shown in Plate LIII, reproduced from the 
original through the courtesy of Mr George Goodspeed. 


HamiLton VaAuGHAN Balti 
*For further details as to the construction of this Meetinghouse see Report on 
the Connection at Various Times Existing between the First Parish in Cambridge 
and Harvard College (Cambridge, Mass., 1851), pp. 17-39. 


(To be concluded) 





Gabriel Harvey's Method of Annotating 
His Books 


N spite of considerable selective editing, the greater part of 
Gabriel Harvey’s marginal comments in his surviving books and 
manuscripts is still unpublished. In 1913, Professor G. C. Moore 
Smith issued an admirably edited selection of Harvey marginalia 
from some twenty-eight sources, the usefulness of which has been at- 
tested by a generation of scholars;* and Harvey marginalia from thirteen 
other sources appeared in the learned journals both before and after the 
publication of Moore Smith’s volume.’ But more than one hundred 
books and manuscripts, allegedly containing Harvey’s autograph notes, 
have been listed as still extant, besides several other annotated volumes 
mistakenly attributed to Harvey according to the opinion of good 
judges.* Of the unpublished Harvey marginalia, a large and important 


* Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia, ed. G. C. Moore Smith (Stratford-upon-Avon, 
1913). This work will be referred to hereafter as Marg. The present study follows 
Moore Smith’s practice of printing the expanded forms of Harvey’s manuscript con- 
tractions in italic, e.g., ‘utriusque.’ 

* Caroline Ruutz-Rees, Publications of the Modern Language Association, XXV 
(1910), 608 (Hoby’s translation of The courtyer, 1561); Hale Moore, Studies in 
Philology, XXIII (1926), 337 (Morysine’s translation of Frontinus’ Strategemes, 
1539); S. A. Tannenbaum, Modern Language Review, XXV (1930), 327 (Thomas 
Wilson, Arte of rbetorique, 1567, and Rule of reason, 1567); Carroll Camden, Jr, 
Philological Quarterly, XII (1934), 214 (Thomas Hill, Schoole of skil, 1599); C. B. 
Bourland, Huntington Library Quarterly, TV (1940), 85 (eight volumes in the 
Huntington Library relating to the study of modern languages). Frank Marcham, 
The Prototype of Shylock: Lopez the Jew, Executed 1594: An Opinion by Gabriel 
Harvey (Harrow Weald, Middlesex, 1927), contains some bibliographical notes on 
Harvey marginalia which are not very dependable. 

* Marg., pp. 79-86, 311-312, and the supplementary lists published by G. C. Moore 
Smith with the assistance of William A. Jackson, Modern Language Review, XXVIII 
(1933), 78; XXIX (1934), 68; XXX (1935), 209. For the marginalia wrongly attri- 
buted to Harvey, see the critical notes in the articles just listed. Apparently, no one 
has yet attempted to forge Harvey’s signature or his annotations, as a means of 
enhancing the sale price of a book, though several enthusiasts have tried to claim for 
him annotated books in which the hand is certainly not his. In one curious case, ap- 
parently a seventeenth-century owner of a copy of Harvey’s Pierces supererogation 
(1593) has written on one of the pages ‘Gabriell Haruey Esqe’ (sig. **4; the volume 
is now in the Harvard College Library). There is a copy of Harvey’s Ciceronianus 
(1577) in the Newberry Library containing corrections of some of the misprints 
listed in the table of errata and a few other manuscript notes, This is not the copy 
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part is now on the western side of the Atlantic, notably in the Harvard 
College Library, in the Folger Shakespeare Library, and in a private 
collection. 

To judge from surviving materials, Harvey appears to be the most 
copious and interesting marginalist among literary men of the English 
Renaissance. The surviving marginalia of Ben Jonson and of Milton 
are less extensive, and they consist chiefly of brief notations of learned 
parallels or marks of emphasis. A member of the Stanhope family, in 
the early seventeenth century, covered the margins of his books in a 
large sprawling hand with court gossip and miscellaneous reflections 
that are often pungent and amusing and should be of considerable in- 
terest to the student of social history; but the author was not a literary 
man, and his marginalia have little or no bearing upon the intellectual 
life of the time. Harvey is the only annotator of the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James, to this writer’s knowledge, whose surviving marginalia 
are at once abundant and varied, reflecting not only the author’s eager 
intellectual curiosity and far-ranging learning but something of the 
life of his contemporaries and, above all, the personal experience of 
their author, his intimate feelings, dreams, and aspirations. 

It is clear that Harvey, who was born about 1550 and lived until 
1631, was an industrious and careful annotator of his books through- 
out most of his long life. His copy of Erasmus’ Parabolae (Basel, 
1565) bears the date, in Harvey’s autograph, ‘mense Januario 1566.” 
A volume published in 1607 that contains Harvey’s characteristic an- 
notations is now in the Harvard College Library,° and a copy of Na- 
pier’s Table of logarithmes (London, 1618) is said to contain Harvey’s 
autograph.® Among the unpublished Harvey marginalia examined by 
the present writer, there occurs the reference: ‘Sic qui maximé dudum 


containing Harvey’s manuscript additions once seen by Thomas Baker (see Marg., 
pp. 216 ff.), nor does there appear to be any ground for attributing the annotations 
in the Newberry volume to Harvey. The Newberry Library has a copy of Harvey’s 
Smithus (1578) containing Harvey’s authentic monogram on the title-page. Two 
volumes containing Harvey’s annotations the titles of which have not previously 
been recorded are as follows: loan. Thomae Freigii paratitla seu synopsis pandec- 
tarum iuris civilis (Basel, 1583), private collection; Le piacevoli notti di M. Giovan- 
francesco Straparola da Caravagio (Venice, 1560), Folger Shakespeare Library. It is 
likely that other unrecorded volumes from Harvey’s library will turn up. There are 
several volumes in England containing the annotations of Gabriel’s brother Richard. 

* Marg., p. 136. 

° The Turkes secretorie (London, 1607). 

* MLR, XXVIII (1933), 81. 
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excellebat, Bacon Cancellarius,’ which, if it refers to Francis Bacon, 
may be dated after 1618; the likelihood is, however, that it refers to 
Elizabeth’s Lord Keeper, for whom Harvey wrote an epitaph which 
he headed ‘Nicolai Baconis, Summi Anglie Cancellarii.’ * 

From the beginning, Harvey made these annotations with care, 
usually in his beautiful Italian hand. It seems likely that his written 
comments in his books became more elaborate as he grew older and 
that he came to set greater and greater store by them. They were 
famous enough in 1581 to warrant a reference in Pedantius, the Cam- 
bridge Latin comedy written at Harvey’s expense, where Pedantius- 
Harvey in a moment of pecuniary crisis declares that he will sell his 
books which, he says, he has ‘enriched with marginal annotations like 
precious gems or stars.’ * 

Whether or not we agree with this estimate of their value, these 
marginalia are undeniably of remarkable historical interest today, and 
the best of them deserve to be made more fully available to students 
of Harvey and of his age. Professor Moore Smith, within the limits 
of the volume he edited, could present only a selection — sometimes 
a very small selection — of the available notes in the Harvey books 
that he used. Perhaps the finest volume in Harvey’s library, his folio 
Livy, and the two works to be described below, Moore Smith never 
saw. Harvey’s surviving volumes vary greatly in the amount of an- 
notation they contain. Some of his books have only his monogram or 
signature on the title-page; in others, the notations are slight and in- 
significant; but in a number the annotations are extraordinarily rich 
and copious and are yet unpublished. 

Among this last class of Harvey volumes are a considerable frag- 
ment of the Facetie, motti, et burle, di diversi signori et persone pri- 
vate. Raccolte per M. Lodovico Domenichi, © da lui di nuouo del set- 
timo libro ampliate. Con una nuoua aggiunta di motti, raccolti da M. 
Thomaso Porcacchi, & con vn discorso intorno a essi, con ogni dili- 


"See Marg., p. 223. Harvey’s marginal note is in Lodovico Domenichi, Facetie 
(Venice, 1571), sig. Eegr (Folger Shakespeare Library). Other annotations in this 
volume were made after the accession of James I to the English throne. 

* Pedantius, IV, iv, 2194-2201, ed. G. C. Moore Smith (Louvain, 1905), p. 62: 
‘Ped. Homines omnes quicunque qualescunque sint, interrogat nunc Pedantius, 
numquid authores omnis generis exactissimos, Grecos, Latinos, veteres, neotericos 
coemere velint hodie. Hos cum satis jam superque ad contemplativum usum legendo, 
scribendo, commentando ornaverim, & annotationibus marginalibus tanquam gem- 
mis aut stellis deauraverim, placet nunc ad activum finem referre.’ 
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Prate I 
GUICCIARDINI, Detti et fatti piacevoli (1571), SIG. Liv 
(Folger Shakespeare Library) 
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Prate II] 
SIMLER, Epitome bibliothece Conradi Ge 


sneri ( 1555), FOL. 68r 
(Harvard College Library) 








PLaTE IV 
FRONTINUS, Strategemes (1539), SIG. avr 


(Harvard College Library) 
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gentia ricorrette, © ristampate (Venice, 1571),° and the whole of the 
Detti, et fatti piacevoli, et gravi, di diversi principi, filosofi, et cortigiant. 
Raccolti dal Guicciardini, et ridotti a moralita (Venice, 1571), both 
now in the Folger Shakespeare Library at Washington, D. C.*° Har- 
vey’s annotation of these volumes is indeed remarkable. He has cov- 
ered every available margin throughout both books in his Italian hand 
and has even utilized the spaces between paragraphs (Plate 1). The 
earliest dated entry in Harvey’s hand (on the title-page of the Guic- 
ciardini volume) is 1580, and the Domenichi fragment contains the 
Bacon allusion given above." Probably Harvey annotated the volume 
repeatedly over a long period of time, perhaps until near the end of his 
life. Still more remarkable is the extent to which he used the margins 
of these books for recording his private thoughts and aspirations. 
Though Harvey’s dreams of greatness verged on megalomania at times, 
there is no sign of slackening intellectual vigor or senility in these 
marginalia. Here, side by side with an extensive record of his volu- 
minous reading and some comment upon his contemporaries, Harvey 
has given a most revealing portrait of himself, especially in his later 
years. 

Harvey’s methods as an annotator of his books are complex and in 
some respects peculiar. It is impractical, as the present study will try 
to show, to attempt to represent these methods fully in an edition of 
Harvey’s marginalia, and they have not hitherto been adequately 
studied. Yet an understanding of Harvey’s methods of annotation is 
important for an understanding of his marginalia, whether they are 
studied in Harvey’s books or in an editor’s version of them. The pres- 
ent essay is designed to illustrate what an editor may feel obliged to 
omit in preparing an edition of Harvey’s marginalia and to be of use 
to those who study Harvey’s annotations from the books in which he 
made them.” 

* Collation: X-Ff*. 


* Collation of the Guicciardini: 2°, A-P*, plus two flyleaves and inside cover 
containing marginalia. This work is now bound with the Domenichi just mentioned, 
and the volume catalogued as MS 1764.1. It will be convenient, hereafter, to refer 
to these two works together as ‘Domenichi-Guicciardini.’ 

*™ Note 7. 

* The materials for this paper were collected while the writer held the Franklin 
and Orinda Johnson Travelling Fellowship from the University of Nebraska, 1945- 
46. The unpublished Harvey marginalia here discussed are in the Harvard College 
Library and the Folger Shakespeare Library. The writer is indebted to the officers 
of these libraries for their permission to use these materials. 
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Harvey’s handwriting, apart from a section in his so-called Letter- 
Book, offers little difficulty to the student of it.”* In his satirical ac- 
count of Harvey’s early upbringing, Nashe writes of Harvey as a 
schoolboy at Saffron Walden: 


He. . . besides learnd to write a faire capitall Romane hand, that might well 
serue for a boone-grace to such men as ride with their face towards the horse 
taile, or set on the pillory for cousnage or periurie. Many a copy-holder or mag- 
istrall scribe, that holds all his liuing by setting school-boies copies, comes short 
of the like gift. An old Doctor of Oxford shewd me Latine verses of his, in 
that flourishing flantitanting goutie Omega fist . . .1 


The Italian hand was often called ‘Roman’ in the Elizabethan age,” 
and Nashe apparently refers here to Harvey’s Italian hand, most famil- 
iar in the marginal annotations of his books, rather than to the simpler 
and less ornamental hand, approximating ordinary print, which the 
copybooks sometimes call ‘Roman,’ a hand that Harvey does not use 
in the examples of his autograph known to this writer. Strictly speak- 
ing, Harvey wrote only two distinct ‘hands,’ those described by Dr 
Greg in his preface to English Literary Autographs as English and 
Italian. But the examples reproduced by Dr Greg do not exhaust the 
varieties of Harvey’s autograph, since he wrote both the major types 
with an extraordinary variety of cursiveness, rounding, and sloping, 
and a range from extreme care to extreme haste. Finally, in one sec- 
tion of his Letter-Book Harvey used an almost indecipherable scrawl, 
and E. J. L. Scott, who edited the manuscript for the Camden Society 
in 1884, displayed monumental patience in his attempt to decipher it.”* 
Nevertheless, his readings have been extensively criticized and cor- 


* Specimens of Harvey’s autograph are reproduced in English Literary Auto- 
graphs 1550-1650, ed. W. W. Greg (London, 1932), Pt. III, No. LXXI. 

“Thomas Nashe, Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow (London, 1910), III, 60. 

* See H. C. Schulz, ‘The Teaching of Handwriting in Tudor and Stuart Times,’ 
Huntington Library Quarterly, V1 (1943), 381-425. Nashe’s ‘flourishing flantitant- 
ing goutie Omega fist’ presumably refers to the graceful curves and flourishes ob- 
servable especially in the signatures and capitals in his Italian hand. For examples of 
the Roman hand of the copybooks, see A booke containing divers sortes of hands 
. . . by lobn De Beav Chesne and M. lohn Baildon (London, 1615? ). 

* MS Sloane 93, in the British Museum; there is a photostatic copy in the Harvard 
College Library. Harvey used this book partly for copies of his correspondence and 
partly as a commonplace book or literary notebook. It is this latter part of the 
manuscript that is almost illegible (foll. 34v-53v); most of the correspondence, by 
contrast, has been copied with care. The manuscript is almost all in Harvey’s Eng- 
lish hand, with a varying admixture of Italian letter forms. 
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rected by Moore Smith “ and Josephine Waters Bennett,” and parts 
of the manuscript will perhaps never be made out indisputably; how- 
ever, it is no great matter. 

In some of his books, Harvey used both his Italian hand — which is 
easily legible — and his more difficult English or secretary hand. Some 
years ago, the late Hale Moore argued that the annotations in secre- 
tary were made earlier and the Italian later in Harvey’s copy of Sir 
Richard Morysine’s English translation of Frontinus’ Strategemes 
(1539).'* The assumption is tempting, since most of the notes in sec- 
retary are summary and less interesting than many of the anecdotal 
and critical notes of the Italian hand, suggesting that the notes in the 
Italian hand represent Harvey’s later, more thoughtful, and critical 
reading. The evidence of the Letter-Book, however, which contains 
both hands and which can be dated between 1573 and 1580, is against 
this assumption. So is the testimony of Nashe. The truth seems to be 
that Harvey used both hands at all periods of his career but preferred 
the Italian hand for formal and ornamental purposes. The notes in 
this hand which so largely prevail throughout his marginalia are an 
adornment of his volumes, as he well understood, and he always made 
them with care. Actually, there is no reliable means of dating an entry 
among Harvey’s marginalia from the characteristics of the penman- 
ship, the color or relative distinctness of the ink used, or other such 
external criteria. To determine the time limits of Harvey’s annota- 
tions, wherever this is possible, we must rely upon the dates Harvey 
frequently gives on the title-page or at the end of a volume to indicate 
when he acquired it or read in it, and upon the datable allusions which 
his marginalia contain. 

Harvey appears to have lent some of his books quite freely among 
his friends; several of his surviving volumes, including his fine folio 


* Notes and Queries, 11th ser., Ill (1911), 262-263. 

* ‘Spenser and Gabriel Harvey’s Letter-Book,’ Modern Philology, XXIX (1931), 
163-186. 

* Hale Moore, ‘Gabriel Harvey’s References to Marlowe,’ Studies in Philology, 
XXIII (1926), 347-348. The Frontinus volume is entitled The strategemes, 
sleyghtes, and policies of warre, gathered togyther, by S. Julius Frontinus, and 
translated into Englyshe, by Rycharde Morysine (London, 1539). This volume is 
now in the Harvard College Library. It will be referred to hereafter as ‘Morysine’s 
Frontinus.’ It is heavily annotated in Harvey’s English and Italian hands and con- 
tains the dates ‘1578,’ ‘1580,’ ‘1588,’ as well as Harvey’s autograph signature. The 
entry on the title-page, ‘precium xx*. 1578,’ indicates pretty clearly when Harvey 
acquired the volume. 
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Livy, are inscribed in his own hand, ‘Gabrielis Harueij et amicorum.’”” 
One of these friends, perhaps, was the Gabriel Argall whose name ap- 
pears on the verso of the title-page of Harvey’s copy of Morysine’s 
Frontinus (Plate Ila) associated with the verses inscribed just above it: 


Hedd withowten heed, still choppes uppon euill chaunce: 
And Conduct is y* kay, that doth the charge aduaunce. 


Harvey apparently thought it worth while thus to record the source 
from which he derived the aphorism.” The ‘Gabriel Argall’ signature 
is clearly in Harvey’s secretary hand; one may compare it with an 
undoubted specimen of Harvey’s signature on the title-page of Wil- 
liam Fulke’s Ovpavoyaxva (Plate IIb), especially for the letter ‘r’ with 
its noticeable opening down the middle, for the curled ‘e,’ and for the 
similar sloping ‘l’s. But there are no indications that Harvey’s friends 
added to Harvey’s own comments in his volumes, though some of his 
books are the gifts of friends and in more than one volume the auto- 
graph of the donor appears, as well as Harvey’s.” 

A number of puzzles are presented by Harvey’s methods of mark- 
ing his books. The first thing one might notice is that a good many 
of Harvey’s books contain copious scorings in faded red or green. In 
some books, even those which Harvey must have valued highly, to 
judge by the elaborateness of his annotations, there are bold red scor- 
ings down the center of many pages. In others, whole paragraphs 
have been scored through in green. The medium seems to be chalk.” 


* Marg., pp. 175, 311. 

™ Gabriel Argall, whose name might suggest a play upon Harvey’s own, coming 
as it does in one of Harvey’s books, was a contemporary of Harvey at Cambridge. 
Argall was admitted B. A. at Oxford 18 March 1569-70 (C. W. Boase, Register of 
the University of Oxford, Oxford, 1885, I, 278), incorporated in the same degree at 
Cambridge, 17 January 1572-73, and admitted M.A. from Trinity Hall at Cambridge 
in 1573, the year Harvey was admitted to the same degree from Pembroke; Gabriel 
Argall’s name stands thirty-seventh in the same ordo senioritatis in which Gabriel 
Harvey’s stands first (Alumni Cantabrigienses, ed. J. Venn and J. A. Venn, Cam- 
bridge, 1922, I, 38; Grace Book A, ed. J. Venn, Cambridge, 1910, pp. 261-262). 

* Marg., pp. 164, 173, 311. Harvey himself used the Latin and English forms of 
his name indifferently, in the signatures of his marginalia, as well as the fanciful 
Italian form ‘Gabriel Arvejo’ {Marg., p. 81). 

* According to M. R. James (A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the 
Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Cambridge, 1912, I, xxii), Arch- 
bishop Parker habitually used a red chalk in annotating his books, which sounds as if 
it might be the same medium as Harvey’s. The green scorings are more faded than 
those in red. 
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Among the books the present writer has held in his hands, all but half 
a dozen, perhaps — among the exceptions, to be sure, Harvey’s folio 
Livy — contain these colored markings, and sometimes they are quite 
disfiguring, as if a child had gone to work on the pages with a box of 
crayons. Yet these markings occur so uniformly in Harvey volumes 
in widely different repositories that they must be Harvey’s own doing. 
Why Harvey made these markings, or at what stage of his reading, is 
anyone’s guess. At all events, these colored markings are authentic, 
though not invariable, criteria of a Harvey volume. 

The compiler of a sale catalogue which describes Harvey’s copy of 
a curious version of Ovid’s Metamorphoses“ appears to be the only 
previous commentator on this phenomenon. Since the Harvey mar- 
ginalia in this volume are slight and inconsequential, he must have felt 
put to it in his attempt to enhance the value of the book by his descrip- 
tion; but he was a man of resource, with a nice turn for conjecture. 
Drawing boldly upon his imagination, he starts out, in capitals: 


THIS COPY ORIGINALLY BELONGED TO SHAKESPEARE’S FRIEND AND FELLOW POET 
GABRIEL HARVEY, AND CARRIES ON THE TITLE-PAGE HIS AUTOGRAPH SIGNATURE 
“GABRIELIS HARVEII,” AND ALSO HIS INITIALS “G. H.” HARVEY AS HE STUDIED THE 


VOLUME HAS SCORED IN RED EACH PAGE, BESIDES UNDERLINING MANY VERSES, AND 
ADDING ONE OR TWO NOTES. 


“This volume is now in the Harvard College Library. The full title is Meta- 
morphoses Ovidii, argumentis qvidem soluta oratione; enarrationibus autem @ 
allegorijs elegiaco uersu accuratissimé exposite, summagq; diligentia ac studio 
illustrate, per M. loban. Sprengium Augustan. Vna cum uiuis singularum trans- 
formationum iconibus, 4 Vergilio Solis, eximio pictore, delineatis (Frankfurt, 1563). 
As the title suggests, the volume must have been intended as a school text, designed to 
accompany or supplement the study of the Ovidian text, which is not printed in this 
edition. The order indicated in the title is followed throughout the volume: for 
each of the Ovidian poems there are (1) the illustration by Solis; (2) a prose sum- 
mary of the poem; (3) a version of the story rendered in elegiacs; (4) an allegorical 
explanation of its underlying meaning, deriving a Christian moral from the tale. 
Some of these last are a little forced but invariably edifying. For the fable of Jupiter 
and Io, it is explained that Jupiter here represents the Serpent, who cloaks his in- 
sidious ways in clouds and shadows. Then Man, when he abandons reason and fol- 
lows Satan, is like the cow Io became when she yielded to Jove. The volume would 
serve both as an example for the students’ guidance in their own attempts at versify- 
ing and an indication of how they might read Ovid without harm to their characters. 
Harvey’s failure to annotate the volume appreciably is sufficiently explained by its 
elementary nature; it could hardly have formed part of his serious studies. He might 
conceivably have used it to teach some of his nieces or nephews, or (who knows) he 
may have been reduced to teaching in the school of Saffron Walden in his old age 
and have checked off the daily lessons with his red chalk. But such an explanation 
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He continues, in smaller type, but with no diminution of fancy: 


This volume is a decided link between Gabriel Harvey and William Shake- 
speare, and it may well be that when the latter was reading Ovid in the original, 
he borrowed this very copy from Harvey... 


The scorings in red are indubitable, a broad slashing stroke down the 
middle of each page; the link with Shakespeare is, unfortunately, more 
tenuous. 

Harvey’s executors, it appears, disposed of this particular volume 
soon after Harvey’s death. On the verso of the title-page is written, 
in a hand quite different from Harvey’s: 


Stephanus Jones 
Jan. 14 1632 
pr. 3s 8d. 


Someone was willing to pay a good price for it, despite the colored 
markings, for the little book could hardly have cost more in the begin- 
ning. The illustrations it contains by Vergilio Solis, it may be noted, 
are very curious and interesting. 

Anyone who has examined the pages of Harvey’s annotated books 
knows that a transcript of Harvey’s written comments gives a very in- 
complete impression of Harvey’s methods as an annotator. Indeed, it 
would be impractical to try to reproduce all the characteristics of 
Harvey’s annotations even photographically, for it would require some 
delicate process of color photography to take care of the colored 
markings. But Harvey likewise employed an elaborate system for 
marking his texts in ordinary ink, by underlinings, by small crosses 
placed above single words in the text, by cross-references, and by an 
apparatus of marginal signs and abbreviations. 

The best volume in which to study Harvey’s method of marking 
his texts, in this writer’s experience, is Harvey’s copy of the epitome 
of Conrad Gesner’s Bibliotheca universalis made by Josias Simlerus 
and published at Ziirich in 1555,” a volume in which Harvey has 
marked in some way the majority of the many bibliographical entries 
(Plate III). Moore Smith published Harvey’s longer written com- 


will not account for the similar markings in volumes that he studied closely for his 
own purposes, like Morysine’s Frontinus and the Folger Domenichi-Guicciardini. 

* Epitome bibliothece Conradi Gesneri ... per losiam Simlerum Tigvrinum 
(Ziirich, 1555), folio. This volume, now in the Harvard College Library, will be 
referred to hereafter as ‘Simlerus.’ 
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ments in this work,” but he omitted many of the shorter comments 
and he did not attempt to indicate the system of signs Harvey used 
throughout the volume.” The markings that occur in this book also 


occur, in somewhat less profusion, in every annotated volume this 
writer has examined. 


Harvey used his Italian hand for most, if not all, of the written 
comments that he made in the Simlerus volume.” In the mid-seven- 
teenth century, however, the volume was owned by one Samuel Edge- 
ley, according to the badly trimmed inscription on the title-page 
(which also contains Harvey’s signature and monogram): 


E Libris Sam: Ed... 
Cantab: Clare. . . 
Cestrensis. 

A.D: 16667® 


Edgeley made several long marginal notes in the volume himself. His 
hand, however, is easily distinguishable from Harvey’s. That he is 
not responsible for the marking of the text seems clear from the fact 
that similar markings appear in other Harvey volumes. 

Harvey underscored about half the entries in this work, which runs 
to 184 folios (exclusive of the index) in small type. Since the titles 
of many books which he knew or owned himself are not under- 
scored,” his purpose in underlining clearly was not to make a catalogue 

™ Marg., pp. 125-127. 

™ Moore Smith transcribed the planetary signs Harvey used in one place to plot 
his daily reading for a week (Marg., p. 135); but he did not mention the frequent re- 
currence of some of these signs in other connections throughout Harvey’s margin- 
alia. It is clear that Harvey did not ordinarily employ the planetary signs to mark 
his daily reading elsewhere in his volumes. In his copy of The Turkes secretorie 
(1607), a number of these signs occur; yet the whole pamphlet can be read through 
in an hour or less. The following explanation will make clear the other ways in 
which he did use them. 

* Two short annotations are so badly trimmed as to be practically indecipherable 
(foll. 63r, 76v). These are not in Harvey’s Italian hand, but they may be the work 
of another owner of the volume. 

* The Alumni Cantabrigienses (Il, 86) satisfactorily identifies this owner. He 
was admitted a pensioner of Clare Hall 2 May 1651; B.A., 1654; M.A., 1659; chaplain 
to Sir Thomas Wilbraham till 1675; vicar of Acton, Cheshire, 1675-1721; died 18 
December 1721, aged 89. Below and slightly to the right of the ‘d’ in what remains 
of Edgeley’s signature is part of the loop of the ‘g’ in his name. 

” Foll. 32r, 163r-v, 167v. 

“E.g., nothing is underscored in the entry for Marcus Fabius Quintilianus 
(124v); readers of Moore Smith’s edition of Harvey’s marginalia will recall how 
copiously Harvey annotated his own copy of the Institutes. Similarly, there is no 
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of his own library. On the other hand, he does underline some titles 
of books which he knew very well and which he probably had in his 
own collection.” One can only say that he underlined titles which in- 
terested him ‘for one reason or another.’ He placed crosses before the 
names of a large proportion of the authors listed, and for the titles un- 
derscored he placed additional crosses in the margins and above key- 
words of titles in the text itself — as Plate III illustrates — as well as 
other signs, like the horizontal check-mark, the double comma, the 
double s, and the curved bracket, also observable in Plate III. The 
pages of his other books are similarly marked; and, in a work which 
he read with repeated care, like the Morysine translation of Frontinus, 
most of the text is underlined and the pages are peppered with crosses 
and other check-marks. These markings appear to be arbitrary sym- 
bols of emphasis, to draw attention to anything which Harvey wished 
to note or which he admired.* They have no significant relation to the 
written comments, so far as this writer has been able to discover, 
though they may sometimes have served as preliminary indication of 
matters concerning which Harvey intended eventually to make a 
written note. 

Another class or group of Harvey’s symbols can, however, be more 
certainly interpreted. It is clear that Harvey used certain signs and ab- 
breviations throughout his books as an index of subject-matter. His 
system in doing so is particularly well illustrated in the Simlerus bib- 
liography, where Harvey used these marks to classify the contents of 
the works that interested him. The signs occur sometimes at the top 
of a column for a long entry, but usually in the margins opposite par- 
ticular titles. They are as follows: 


underscoring for the entries under Publius Ovidius Naso, Valerius Maximus, Olaus 
Magnus, Paulus Jovius Comensis, etc., though Harvey owned works by all these 
authors. 

“ There are many underlinings in the entry for Marcus Tullius Cicero, whom 
Harvey read devotedly. One motive of Harvey’s annotation in this volume was to 
note omissions from the bibliography. After underlining many titles for Laurentius 
Valla, Harvey comments: ‘legi plura Vallz.’ Similarly, after marking each title 
under Henricus Cornelius Agrippa ab Netesheim, he writes: ‘Et hac omnia legi, et 
plura Agrippz habeo; Septemque in primis Epistolarum libros, et nonnulla Epigram- 
mata.’ 

“In his copy (Harvard College Library) of Hecvba, & Iphigenia in Aulide 
Euripidis tragaedie in latinum tralate Erasmo Roterodamo interprete (Venice, 1507) 
Harvey has written: ‘Ecce Gnome Selecte, hac notula insignite,””.’ (sig. arr). 
These marks are used simply arbitrarily, however, in the Simlerus volume. 
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LL. 
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This conventional abbreviation for jurisconsultus occurs in Simlerus 
opposite entries relating to law. Harvey used it a great deal throughout 
his books to mark legal references of all kinds, which he doubtless re- 
garded as pertaining to his study of law. 


This sign is occasionally substituted for ‘J. C.’ It was a conventional 
abbreviation for leges or legibus. 


The astrological sign of Mercury commonly stands for eloquence: 
titles of that classification are so marked in Simlerus, and the sign is fre- 
quent in Harvey’s copy of Erasmus’ translation of Euripides’ Hecuba 
and Iphigenia in Aulis ** opposite passages describing an eloquent speaker 
(Ulysses, a3v), the effects of eloquence (asv, a7r, b7r, etc.), or the art of 
persuasion (bé6r, g7r). 

Harvey does, however, use the same sign in the Hecuba to mark two 
passages in which Hecuba practises her guileful trickery upon Poly- 
mestor (b8v, c2zv). One recalls this well-known characteristic of the 
god. Once in the Iphigenia in Aulis the sign is used opposite Achilles’ 
reference to his education (f7r) — again a province over which Mercury, 
in his intellectual aspect, had some jurisdiction. 

In Harvey’s copy of The Turkes secretorie (1607), the sign is used 
opposite references to ambassadors (B4r, Dzv), and also opposite a ref- 
erence to trade and commerce (D3v: ‘Your Merchants, which trafficke 
in Pontus and Galatia, sent to intreate vs at Thessalonica for freedome 
from tribute, and toultakers, with free cariage and recariage’). 

One could similarly analyze the use of this sign in other Harvey vol- 
umes; but the evidence here presented seems sufficient to warrant the 
generalization that Harvey used the sign to mark titles or passages in 
which he perceived any obvious relation to the commonly assigned 
characteristics or jurisdiction of Hermes or Mercury, in mythology or 
astrology. 


The astrological sign of the planet Mars is used, as one would expect, 
to mark titles relating to warfare in Simlerus, and passages concerning 


war elsewhere in Harvey’s books, notably in his copy of Morysine’s 
Frontinus. 


Harvey used these two signs together to signify military craft or 
strategy: in Simlerus, opposite such an entry as ‘Polyzni stratagematum 
ad DD. Antonium & Verum imperatores li. 8. . . (116v); in Frontinus, 
and elsewhere, opposite accounts of successful trickery in war. 


The astrological sign for the opposition of two planets is used in Sim- 
lerus to mark controversy (sov, 59v), and elsewhere to mark any kind 
of opposition, e.g., in Frontinus, to mark accounts of the placing in op- 
position of military forces (E4v, Esv). 


“ See note 33. 
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The sign of Venus is used once in the Iphigenia in Aulis, opposite a 
reference to that goddess (hir). The writer has not encountered this 
symbol elsewhere in Harvey’s marginalia; but wherever it might occur 
its reference would be obvious enough. 


Harvey’s star in Simlerus — to be distinguished from the printer’s aster- 
isks in the text, marking all titles added by Gesner’s editor — occurs 
opposite titles dealing with astronomy (1oz2r, 1051, 120r, etc.), and else- 
where in Harvey’s marginalia opposite references to the stars. 


The sign of Luna appears in Simlerus and elsewhere opposite refer- 
ences to the Moon. It is used in Simlerus in conjunction with the sign 
for Sol © opposite the title, in the entry under Philip Melanchthon: 
‘Eclipsium Solis & Lunz annis iam aliquot uisarum, usqve ad annum 1540 
descriptiones’ (150v). 


The sign for Sol occurs in Simlerus in its common astrological refer- 
ence to emperors, kings, and lords (sr, 44r; cf. Frontinus, Azr; The 
Turkes secrétorie, Agv). It is used opposite a reference to Sol in the 
Iphigenia in Aulis (i6v). It occurs on the title-page of Harvey’s copy 
of the Sprengius Ovid (see note 24), opposite the name of the illustrator 
of the volume, Vergilio Solis. 

An interesting example of the use of the sign for Sol in conjunction 
with that of Luna occurs in Harvey’s written note on the verso of the 
title-page in his copy ** of Le comedie di Terentio volgari (Venice, 
1546): 

Terentij Comeediz, post Plautum, 


edite Roma, et ex ingenio 
fori Romani. 


Euripidis Trageediz, _— 
Sophoclem, edite Athenis, 
et ex ingenio Attice Academiz. 
Specula utriusque status, 
Ciuilis, et popularis. >. 
Optimatis, et tyrannici. ©. 


Here, Luna evidently signifies the wavering multitude, inconstant as the 
Moon, in contrast with the rulers and their authority. 

Harvey sometimes represented the sign for Sol as a rayed head, as in 
the example given in Plate IV, from Morysine’s Frontinus, where the 
sign resembles a comic drawing. The sign is frequently so made, how- 
ever, in the Folger Domenichi-Guicciardini, and without any apparent 
humorous intention. Harvey took his annotations too seriously to in- 
dulge in what is nowadays called ‘doodling.’ 


© ® Harvey used these two signs for the Earth very copiously in Simlerus, 


* Harvard College Library. 


and apparently interchangeably — at least, each sign is applied to the 
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same class of works. The classification for works so marked seems to be 
natural history —in the elder Pliny’s loose and inclusive sense — and 
especially works coming under the head of what the Elizabethans called 
physic. The signs occur opposite the names of many writers on medical 
subjects, and most notably opposite all those authorities listed from 
Pliny’s Natural History, of whom there are dozens. He similarly marked 
some but not all of the authorities listed from Varro, Columella, Galen, 
Athenaeus, Suidas, and several Arabic writers upon medicine. The en 
for Hippocrates, however, is marked © in accordance with his descrip- 
tion in the text, ‘medici vetustissimi, & omnium aliorum principis’ (79r). 
Authors are marked with the Earth signs who variously discourse ‘de 
agricultura’ (sor, 115r, 1671), ‘de arboribus syluestribus’ (139v), “de un- 
guentis & Chymistica ratione’ (35v — this author is no less a person than 
Cleopatra), ‘de coloribus’ (144v), ‘de arte coquinaria’ (128v); and two 
writers are so marked who are described as having written ‘miracula et 
fabulas’ and ‘miraculosas historias & fabulas’ respectively (140r-v). This 
classification, though illogical to a modern view, is more or less in keep- 
ing with Plinian precedent, especially the ‘miracula et fabulas.’ 

Harvey’s more particular application of these Earth signs might be 
explained by the fact that @ (for @dévaros) was used as a sign for the death 
penalty among the ancients*® and © was equated with the ‘caput 
mortuum’ or death’s-head; ** these signs might therefore represent for 
Harvey the medical profession in its concern with mortality. Further, the 
association with medical lore in Pliny’s Natural History might have led 
him to apply the signs to such a miscellany of matters as are treated in 
Pliny’s work. 

That the sign @ had the association of ‘mortality’ for Harvey is 
strongly suggested by his use of it elsewhere in his marginalia. In the 
Harvard Euripides, for example, it occurs twice. The first instance a 
pears opposite the passage in the argument of the Hecuba which describes 
the fate of Polymestor and his children: ‘Erat autem illic abdita maxima 
mulierum turba. Quibus adiuta, Polymestorem introgressum exoculat, ac 
liberos occidit. @.’ (sig. rsr). Here the key-word that prompts the use 
of the sign seems to be the word ‘occidit.’ The second instance occurs 
with the dialogue between Clytemnestra and the old servant, in the 
Iphigenia in Aulis, where the ‘senex’ discloses Agamemnon’s design to 
sacrifice Iphigenia: 

Numinum responsa cogunt, sic enim Chalcas ait @. 
Augur, ut Danaum phalanges classe sulcent equora. 
(sig. f6r) 

In astrology, however, the sign may stand for ‘the part of Fortune,’ 

which is explained in the astrological manuals as signifying ‘land, prop- 


* See Johann Nicolai, Tractatus de siglis veterum (Leiden, 1703), p. 61. 
* See G. W. Gessmann, Die Gebeimsymbole der Chemie und Medicin des Mit- 
telalters (Graz, 1899), Tafel LX VI. 
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erty, or possessions’; and Harvey seems to use the sign with some such 
reference in his copy ** of Erasmus’ Parabolae (Basel, 1565), pp. 12, 
20, 27, 33- The sign could hardly be used with this reference in Simlerus, 
but its use there may be arbitrary. 


oO This sign, which appears to be that of the quartile aspect in astrology, 
occurs in Simlerus only, to distinguish writers in the humanities, and 
especially writers on theology. It is applied to theologians as various as 
Saint Paul (142v), Origen (139v), Saint John Chrysostom (94r), Wy- 
cliffe (112r), Duns Scotus (96r), Reuchlin (93v), Luther (127v), Me- 
lanchthon (15o0r); but also to such classical authors as Ovid (155v) and 
Plutarch (153r), and to Renaissance scholars and poets like Vives (103r), 
Quintianus Stoa (97v), Philippus Beroaldus (150r), and Valentinus 
Erythraeus (177r). 

There is no obvious appropriateness in the application of this sign 
to such a group; perhaps the choice of the symbol is as arbitrary here as 
in the railway time-tables of today. 


y This most curious of Harvey’s signs occurs twice in Simlerus: opposite 
the title of the pseudo-Aristotelian ‘Secreta secretorum’ (18r), and at 
the top of the page containing the long entry for Guilielmus Postellus 
(see Plate III). It also occurs in the Folger Domenichi-Guicciardini, in 
the note on alchemy reproduced in Plate I. It may be a ‘3’ joined to a 
version of the sign for Mercury. If so, it might stand for Hermes Tris- 
megistus and its reference would be appropriate enough in the contexts 
here cited. The writer has looked through a good deal of the literature 
that goes under the name of Hermes Trismegistus, however, as well as 

in various Renaissance manuals of symbols and their significances, with- 
out finding this particular sign; and it may well have some other meaning. 


In addition to the signs that have been discussed, Harvey used the 
conventional abbreviations for cross-references: 
j* = jnfra 
s* supra 


The ‘a’ is a secretary form of the letter and is often carelessly made; 
but the use of these cross-references is unmistakable. They occur 
copiously in the Simlerus volume and elsewhere in Harvey’s mar- 
ginalia, and he frequently adds a page reference or other indication of 
the exact place referred to. 


“Folger Shakespeare Library. 

”S. A. Tannenbaum, ‘Some Unpublished Harvey Marginalia,’ Modern Language 
Review, XXV (1930), 327-331, makes some valuable observations on Harvey’s hand- 
writing and one or two rather misleading conjectures concerning Harvey’s use of 
the above abbreviations. Moore Smith has properly expanded these abbreviations 
in his edition of the Marginalia (p. 229). 
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It is obvious that Harvey used his system of symbolic reference in 
lieu of a commonplace book; and very convenient it must have been. 
He could mark and classify several points of reference in a single line, 
and a dozen or more in a short passage. It is a device that must have 
recommended itself to other scholars in different times, and at no time 
more than during the Renaissance, that great age of loci communes. 
Parallel procedures are used by other Renaissance marginalists. Ben 
Jonson used the trefoil and the pointing hand to mark passages that 
particularly interested him, as did many others. A volume once owned 
by Roger Marbeck, Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, contains sev- 
eral apparently arbitrary symbols which this writer has not encoun- 
tered elsewhere.” But no Renaissance annotator whose books the 
writer has examined uses anything like so elaborate and ingenious a 
system as Harvey’s. It must have been very convenient, for a scholar 
of Harvey’s encyclopaedic reading, to have so complete an index of 
the learning of his time within arm’s reach on his own library shelves. 
In his Ciceronianus, Harvey speaks somewhat slightingly of the prac- 
tice of keeping commonplace books; it was becoming the fashion to 
disparage them toward the end of the sixteenth century in England. 
But it is clear that Harvey, like almost all the learned men of his time, 
was addicted to the compiling and classifying of universal knowledge 
— though Harvey did it more economically than many, and never in- 
flicted his compilations upon the public in print. 

Harvey’s verbal comments in his books served several different pur- 
poses. Often he wrote a single word to classify subject-matter, where 
no convenient symbol was available, like the word ‘semeiotica’ signi- 
fying medical diagnosis. More often he commented on the way a 
passage impressed him: ‘scité,’ ‘astuté,’ ‘lepidé,’ ‘arguté,’ and so on. 
These are the least interesting of his comments. 


The problem of transcribing Harvey’s marginalia is not simple. 
Some selection on the part of an editor is advisable and indeed inevita- 
ble. First of all, his symbolic markings, described above, may well be 
omitted, since they can convey little or nothing of interest to a reader 
who has not access to the actual books Harvey used. Most comments 

“ The tranquillitie of the minde. A verye excellent and most comfortable oration 

. compyled in Latine by lobn Barnarde, student in the vniuersity of Cambridge, 
now lately translated into Englishe by Anthony Marten (London, 1570). On the 


verso of the title-page is the signature: ‘Rogerus Marbecius.’ The volume is now in 
the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
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consisting merely of an impression of a given passage may also be dis- 
pensed with. Then there are many comments which are obvious 
glosses of the text. To reproduce a gloss requires also the quoting or 
summarizing of the corresponding text; and when this is done, it usu- 
ally amounts to very little. Thus in his copy of Domenichi-Guicciar- 
dini, opposite the heading, ‘Difficilissimo essere a conoscere la natura de 
i mortali,’ Harvey writes: ‘Analysis hominum difficillima.’ On the 
other hand, some of Harvey’s shorter comments are of interest. At 
the end of an anecdote in Domenichi-Guicciardini headed ‘Cosa stolta 
& pericolosa, communicar alle donne segreti importanti,’ he writes: 
‘Scoggins Crowe.’ This comment reveals not merely Harvey’s ac- 
quaintance with the Jests of Scogin,” but his interest in noting literary 
analogues and parallels, a trait in his character as literary scholar and 
critic which has not been adequately observed. An editor who does 
not have unlimited space at his command may prefer to omit the first 
of these comments and to transcribe the second. 

Such a selective procedure would no doubt be too arbitrary if it were 
extended to exclude those comments which do not yield any sense to 
an editor. An editor must guard against the temptation to present a 
record of what interests him among Harvey’s marginal notes rather 
than of Harvey’s own way of thinking and writing. A considerable 
proportion of Harvey’s comments, being private notes, are cryptic, and 
no one person is likely to find the clue of meaning to all of them. Nev- 
ertheless, some if not all of these comments will have significance for 
other readers, and they are worth printing. It is important also to pre- 
serve Harvey’s spelling, punctuation, and accentuation of Greek and 
Latin words intact. Harvey was fastidious in these matters. He fre- 
quently corrected the pointing of his own books, and his system of 
punctuation in his marginal notes should be of particular interest to 
editors of sixteenth-century texts. 

There can be no question of transcribing Harvey’s comments in a 
chronological order. Harvey annotated some of his volumes over a 
long period, and it is certain that on many pages he added separate 
comments at widely different times. He often used the margins for 
reflections quite unrelated to the text; and there is no means of dis- 
tinguishing, save by the accident of a datable allusion, which of these 
comments should precede or follow another. Since Harvey filled 


“See ‘How Scogin Told His Wife He Had Parbraked a Crow,’ in Shakespeare 
Jest-Books, ed. W. C. Hazlitt (London, 1864), Il, 89-91. 
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every blank space in such a volume as the Folger Domenichi-Guicciar- 
dini with his notes, the best an editor of such marginalia can do is to 
transcribe these notes in what he takes to be their proper spatial order 
and connection. Harvey followed no invariable procedure in placing 
his comments — he was not thinking of posterity and the perplexities 
of his editors. One has to be guided, in transcribing, by the sense; by 
the inverted double commas Harvey sometimes uses to indicate the 
continuation of a comment from one margin to another; above all, by 
the study of the interrelation of the various comments throughout 
the volume. For the most part, each separate comment is to be re- 
garded as an entity not necessarily connected in thought or in time 
with the comments that spatially precede or follow. 

Finally, no transcription of Harvey’s marginalia can take the place 
of a first-hand examination of his annotated books. A transcript is a 
convenience for those who are not familiar with Elizabethan hands, 
and the critical apparatus accompanying such a transcript, insofar as 
it is helpful, will always be welcome. But the elaborateness of Har- 
vey’s method in annotating his books can be described or represented 
only imperfectly; and anyone who wishes to observe his method in 
its full complexity must consult the originals. 


Haro.p S. Witson 
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The Libraries of the Harvard Houses 


RIEF mention has been made of the House Libraries at 

Harvard in previous issues of the Harvarp Lisrary But- 

LETIN, in articles dealing with library facilities for under- 

graduates and with the question of spatial growth through- 
out the University Library system. It is the purpose of the present ar- 
ticle to describe the House Libraries as they are at present, to trace 
something of their history, and to give some indication of the place 
they will probably occupy in the life of the undergraduate student at 
Harvard after the Lamont Library is in operation. 

In 1928 the generosity of Mr Edward S. Harkness, Yale ’97, en- 
abled President Lowell to carry out a long-cherished hope, namely the 
institution of a House Plan designed to restore to undergraduate life 
at Harvard some of the things which had been lost in the recent dec- 
ades of sweeping growth. An important element in this plan was the 
notion of a separate library for each House. 

The Masters of the first Houses believed, as did the President, that 
the residential unit plan, bringing together students and members of 
the teaching staff informally, would become an indispensable part of 
the tutorial system adopted in many departments of instruction in 
1926 and 1927. Professor Chester Noyes Greenough, first Master of 
Dunster House, in particular recognized how closely the work of Tu- 
tors and their students could be integrated with the life of the House 
community. It would be to the mutual advantage of both systems to 
breathe new life into the instructional methods of the College through 
the very channel which was to restore to undergraduate life some of 
the social values it had offered before the College became merely one 
unit in a great University. He saw the House library as ‘the heart and 
very center’ of the House; he has been called by another Master ‘one 
of the real founders of the House system at Harvard’ partly because 
of his success in making the library an active link between what he 
conceived to be the best features of the tutorial plan and the new resi- 
dential units. Once the basic point of departure was established, the 
pattern was filled in by Tutors and Faculty members interested in 
creating a new kind of library service as one of the essential functions 
of each House. 
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Mr Greenough’s earnest efforts were successful also in securing 
from alumni and friends gifts of books and money sufficient to pro- 
vide the Dunster House Library with more than ten thousand books 
during its first year. The architects designed for this Library a monu- 
mental room in the center of the House, directly under the tower. A 
proached through F-entry, the room is on the second floor and looks 
south toward the river through windows nearly the full height of the 
room. Ladders are needed to reach many of the books, for the 
shelves at all points run eleven high above base paneling. When the 
blinds are raised and the lights are on in the evening colorful rows of 
books are plainly visible from Memorial Drive, and dominate the 
room completely. The arrangement is also a bit impractical. This 
was understood from the start, but to the certain knowledge of those 
who have been associated with the House no one has ever been seri- 
ously inconvenienced. The one minor casualty on record occurred 
when a visiting professor residing temporarily in the House tumbled 
from a ladder. While the unusual height of the shelving continues to 
worry a few librarians, it is generally admired by all visitors, and most 
residents of Dunster House look upon it as a source of pride and dis- 
tinction. Where there are no shelves the walls are unadorned save for 
the paneling and an inscription over the fireplace. Stack room adjoins 
the reading room and provides space for additional books. 

The Library of Lowell House had pioneer aspects similar to those 
of Dunster House, the two Houses opening together in the autumn 
of 1930. Professor Julian Lowell Coolidge, first Master of Lowell 
House, fully endorsed Mr Greenough’s views as to the central char- 
acter of the Library, and was likewise able to secure liberal gifts toward 
the initial purchases for the shelves. His wish to provide books which 
would serve a wide diversity of undergraduate readers in a sense com- 
plemented Mr Greenough’s more specialized interest in creating a 
scholarly gentleman’s library to appeal to literary tastes and encour- 
age potential bibliophiles. Lowell House also has its Library on the 
second floor of the central portion of the building. Reached through 
D-entry, its windows look south upon the larger of the two quad- 
rangles included in the House. It is an attractive room, simply de- 
signed and well proportioned. The paneling is dark; shelves above low 
cupboards run seven high, requiring a short ladder for the highest 
books. On the wall over the fireplace hangs a portrait of Mr Cool- 
idge by Bernard M. Keyes. Stack space was originally provided in 
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a room adjoining the Library, and was later doubled by taking over 
part of the suite on the floor just above. 

While the first two Houses were rounding out a year of experiment 
and adjustment, five other Houses were in process of construction and 
organization, preparatory to opening in the autumn of 1931. Of the 
five only two were planned with library quarters of entirely new 
construction. Eliot House Library constitutes the largest reading 
room of all the House Libraries. Like Dunster House it is of monu- 
mental dimensions, but here the length of the room is broken by shelv- 
ing which extends into the room at four points from the side walls, add- 
ing to the book capacity and making a pleasing alcove effect in each 
of the four corners. Like its predecessors this room faces south, over- 
looking the Anderson Bridge and Memorial Drive at the Weld Boat 
House. Also like its predecessors it is on the second floor and ap- 
proached through a residential entry, in this case C-entry. There is 
ample stack space in a room adjoining at the east end of the main 
room. Originally a double-deck stack, the lower level was dismantled 
in 1947 and converted into an extremely attractive reading alcove, 
looking out over the quadrangle, and specially furnished as a memo- 
rial to Sylvester Gardiner, a resident of the House who died while an 
undergraduate. In the large reading room, in closed cases between the 
windows, there is on permanent display perhaps the most important 
collection in existence of the writings of Thomas Stearns Eliot and of 
books relating to him. This collection draws to Eliot House occasional 
research students working on Mr Eliot’s writings, and is the only 
special collection of exceptional importance in any House Library. 
A number of literary documents of general interest are in frames along 
the bookcases, and the Library has four portraits from the University’s 
collection. Of chief interest is that of the late Professor Roger Bige- 
low Merriman, first Master of Eliot House, painted by Alexandre La- 
coulexx. Others are a copy by Pratt of a portrait of Sir George Down- 
ing, a Tutor for a few years after his graduation in 1642, and later a 
British statesman for whom Downing Street in London was named; 
the portrait of Benjamin Franklin as a young man attributed to Robert 
Feke; a portrait of Robert Bacon, Overseer and Fellow between 1889 
and 1917, painted by Philip A. Laszlo. Over the atlas case is a copy of 
the chart of the New England coast made by Cyprian Southack about 
1720. 

The Library of Adams House is in a building constructed in 1930- 
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31 to house the dining hall and common rooms of the House as well 
as the Library. Approached by a richly adorned stairway under a 
Moorish ceiling, the Library is on the second floor, with windows fac- 
ing south overlooking the lower wing of the building. The room is 
simply decorated with cherry wood panels, giving a brighter tone than 
the woodwork in Lowell and Eliot House Libraries. Stack space ad- 
joins the main reading room as in the other Houses. A portrait of John 
Quincy Adams by William Page hangs opposite the entrance of the 
Library, and an autograph letter written by him while in college is in a 
frame nearby. 

Leverett House has its Library in a room off the main entry to Mc- 
Kinlock Hall which had formerly been used for the Freshman History 
Library but which was originally designed for use as a dining hall. This 
plan provided a splendid stack floor on the same level, which is below 
the street by a few feet, in the space first designed for kitchen facili- 
ties. It also provides unusually good natural light from windows 
high in opposite walls, at no loss to the maximum shelf capacity, since 
the shelves run beneath the windows. The woodwork is plain and 
suggests a seventeenth-century interior; the high-backed settles in the 
deep fireplace alcove are in the same motif. A copy of an early por- 
trait of Governor John Leverett and a copy of one of Incrzase Mather 
further suggest Harvard’s earlier years. Other portraits are of Charles 
Greely Loring, Fellow 1838-57, by William Page, and of Samuel 
Rogers, English poet and man of affairs, painted in 1847 by Chester 
Harding and given to Edward Everett by the artist. 

Winthrop House Library is a room almost exactly corresponding 
in plan and arrangement to that just described in Leverett House. The 
main reading room is somewhat larger and the woodwork is finished 
in a pleasant green tint, but the arrangement of windows and shelves, 
and the commodious stack area adjoining are the same, since this room 
was also designed and used for a good many years as a dining hall. It 
occupies floor space below the street level just off the main entry of 
Standish Hall. Except for a sepia reproduction of a portrait of Gov- 
ernor John Winthrop, the portraits here are those of men of science, 
in keeping with the traditional interest of Winthrop House in the 
scientific fields, the House having had for its Master since its opening 
in 1931 Ronald M. Ferry, Professor of Bio-Chemistry. Over the fire- 
place is William Page’s copy of Kellerhoven’s portrait of Sir Benja- 
min Thompson, Count Rumford, who attended Professor John Win- 
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throp’s scientific lectures just before the Revolution and helped to 
pack the apparatus and books which were moved to Concord in 1775; 
later he endowed the Rumford Professorship. Gilbert Stuart’s por- 
trait of Benjamin Bussey, who died in 1842, is near by. Bussey gave his 
farm for the Institution which bears his name and for the lands occu- 
pied by the Arnold Arboretum, and established a Professorship in the 
Law School by a bequest of money. Most interesting of all is Copley’s 
painting of Dr Winthrop, with one of his famed telescopes on the table 
beside him. The identical telescope is in a glass case just below the 
portrait. 

Instead of building a new room for the purpose, Kirkland House 
made use of a building which stood on land adjoining Smith Halls and 
the site on which Bryan Hall was to be erected. This building, one 
of Cambridge’s well-preserved eighteenth-century dwellings, was 
built in 1762 at the corner of Dunster and Winthrop Streets. In 1928 
it was condemned to make way for the Indoor Athletic Building, but 
members of the Cambridge Historical Society and other interested 
citizens convinced the University that it ought to be preserved. It was 
then moved to the corner of Boylston and South Streets and used for 
a private residence until the decision was made to include it in Kirk- 
land House as a library. Known as the John Hicks House from its 
builder and first occupant, who went forth early on 19 April 1775 to 
give his life in a skirmish with the retreating British troops in North 
Cambridge, it was later used as a headquarters by Colonel Israel Put- 
nam. Except for additions at the rear made during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the house is virtually as it was designed, and retains much of its 
original hardware and paneling. It contains nine rooms on three floors 
and has a large basement divided into two rooms, all of which have 
been equipped with shelving arranged so as not to disturb the original 
fireplaces and the paneling around the chimney on each level. 

Hicks House has the charm of the colonial; and it is possible for 
men to read in small rooms, often literally undisturbed for a whole 
evening. No large portraits are in the building, which is said to be the 
least fireproof of any Harvard building, but it has on its walls numer- 
ous small pictures and documents of literary and historical interest, 
some connected directly with the history of the House and with 
President Kirkland’s time. The approach to the Library is through a 
covered passage from C-entry, which opens also upon the quadrangle 
between Bryan and Smith. The main facade of the building faces 
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Boylston Street, but neither that door nor the one on South Street is 
used. Both are fitted with fire-locks so that they could be opened from 
within in case of emergency. 

So much for the architectural aspects of the House Libraries. The 
kind of library service to be given by the seven Libraries depended 
more than anything else on the selection of the books which would 
go into them. Mr Greenough and Mr Coolidge had proceeded to se- 
cure funds and collect books as soon as the plans for the first two 
Houses were confirmed and work began. Since it was clearly indi- 
cated from the start that if the Houses were to succeed in fulfilling 
their purpose it must be on the basis of independence and individual- 
ity, Dr Robert P. Blake, at that time Director of the University Li- 
brary, deliberately sought to avoid any policy of standardization in 
the collections for the Libraries or in the method of assembly. He and 
Mr Alfred C. Potter, the College Librarian, stood by as observers, 
ready to supply professional advice or assistance if needed. Space was 
provided in the Widener building for an assistant, specially appointed 
for the initial selection, who worked directly with the Masters and the 
Tutors of Dunster and Lowell Houses. This work continued through 
the winter of 1929-30. Lists were submitted by staff members of each 
House representing desirable purchases in the field or fields with 
which each man was best acquainted. These were checked against 
each other for overlaps, and with publishers’ information to determine 
appropriate editions, accessibility, and price. Titles were marked for 
priority of purchase: those to be bought out of the first one hundred 
dollars, those out of the first thousand dollars, and so on. Some effort 
was made to obtain library editions where available in preference to 
ordinary trade editions; attractive appearance was regarded as impor- 
tant along with content and utility. 

A few general principles guided the selection of titles, their appli- 
cation varying somewhat among the men who contributed sugges- 
tions and advice. All books it was felt should have some distinct refer- 
ence or recreational value, and the rule of the ‘two Rs’ was often 
quoted in the inevitable discussions of challenged titles. Many felt 
that the emphasis ought to be on reading material required in courses 
likely to be taken by undergraduates in various fields, with additional 
material to encourage and provide for private reading of ‘serious’ or 
pastime variety. Some felt, with Mr Greenough, that this was an op- 
portunity to bring together items important and interesting in the bib- 
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liographical sense, particularly in the fields of English literature and 
history, and to make readily accessible to undergraduates books they 
might never otherwise know of, much less see and handle and read. As 
the books poured in the full range of opinion was freely expressed. 

The most significant influence which pervaded all the general prin- 
ciples and personal opinions was undoubtedly that of the tutorial sys- 
tem, which in 1929-30 had been in use in many departments of in- 
struction for about three or four years. Most of the men concerned 
in the selection and arrangement of the books for the Libraries would 
be directing the reading outside of courses of undergraduates living 
in their Houses. The place which this kind of directed reading had 
in the programs of undergraduates was far larger than it is today in 
most fields, and it is not easy to suggest in the light of present condi- 
tions just how extensively the tutorial function aided Masters and those 
on their staffs in visualizing what they wanted these collections of 
books to do. On the whole it helped to extend the range, and at the 
same time control the tendency for specialization. It made it possible 
for many Tutors to select specific tools with which they would work, 
more directly than had ever been possible with the books available in 
Widener for undergraduate access. The project of getting together 
the books for the first two Houses enlisted at one time or another the 
active cooperation of a hundred or more Faculty members working 
together for the development of undergraduate facilities, not a com- 
mon occurrence at Harvard since the emergence of so large a number 
of self-contained departments of study and research. 

Having secured funds in advance, Dunster House and Lowell 
House were in a position to use professional help in getting the cata- 
loguing and classifying started before the books were placed on the 
shelves. Time did not serve to complete all of the work, and it was 
finished in the two Libraries by Tutors as volunteers and by the newly 
appointed student assistants. The beginnings were made with Library 
of Congress printed catalogue cards, carrying the classification num- 
bers used by the Library of Congress. Both Libraries came to use a 
modified version of this basic system, a version that has been further 
modified continually by successive Librarians through the intervening 
years. The five Libraries which opened in 1931 were in a different 
situation from that of their predecessors regarding finances. Mr Low- 
ell felt it unwise that each Master should appeal individually for funds 
among his friends and the alumni in general, and the costs of prepar- 
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ing and arranging books for the first two Houses had convinced him 
that a simpler and less expensive procedure was more appropriate. He 
therefore arranged that part of Mr Harkness’s gift be allocated for the 
purchase of books, $20,000 to be appropriated for each of the five 
Houses, and specified further that if the Houses felt they needed to 
spend money on cataloguing and preparation such sums would have 
to be found within the purchasing fund. These Houses therefore 
placed their orders and did all their work directly, and made no use 
of special help or space in Widener. 

By November, 1931, the Houses had in their libraries from six to 
ten thousand books each, ten thousand volumes being the number gen- 
erally agreed upon as a reasonable maximum for each collection to 
maintain. Dunster House had already placed on its shelves all but a 
few of the books it wanted for the initial collection, and had exceeded 
the maximum by over five hundred volumes. Lowell House was also 
virtually complete with 8,500 volumes. The newer Libraries still had 
at that time from 650 to more than a thousand books each on out- 
standing orders. All the collections have grown during the subse- 
quent years, making annual additions of 150 to 300 or more volumes. 
The problem of weeding out obsolete material to keep space on the 
shelves for new books did not become acute until the post-war period, 
with the necessity for buying books in larger quantities to cover the 
inactive years. In any kind of library it is difficult to keep a systematic 
weeding program abreast of additions, and particularly is this true 
where much of the selection of new books is from recommendations 
by Tutors who want to keep their subjects properly represented. It is 
not always easy for them to pass judgment on books to be discarded 
from a collection recently assembled by their own efforts and those of 
their associates. 

At present the Libraries contain a total of 82,961 volumes, or some- 
thing under an average of 12,000 volumes per House. The increase 
over the maximum originally set is lower than the great increase in num- 
bers of readers served during the post-war years, when each House 
added approximately one third to the number of residents. Volumes in 
the House Libraries are now divided as follows: 


ee se ss eS 11,194 Leveratt .... 8 
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The schemes of classification devised for use in the Houses opened in 
1931 were generally less exact than the earlier two based on Library of 
Congress practice. Letters designate broad general classes within which 
authors are arranged alphabetically; usually the letters employed sug- 
gest the name of the subject. Kirkland House began by using subject 
classes along with period classes based on chronological relationship 
of books, and designed to bring together writers and topics illustrative 
of a whole period or century, as, for example, the Renaissance, Eight- 
eenth Century, Nineteenth Century, etc. The juxtaposition of volumes 
thus attained did under certain conditions enrich the historical perspec- 
tive of observant browsers, and was useful to men working -in specific 
periods of literature or history. It limited somewhat the location of 
books for reference and in time a special section for them grew to con- 
tain many of the more important new additions, separated thus from 
most of the standard works to which they related. It proved over the 
years difficult to maintain logical development within these loose group- 
ings, and it came to be felt that their valuable features were fully ap- 
preciated only by a limited number of the men using the Library. Since 
the war another scheme has been applied in Kirkland House, based 
upon the standard Decimal Classification as modified for use in the 
future Lamont Library collection. This brings together all material 
related by subject; during the months since it has been in effect it has 
proved more practical for the majority of the students to use. 

Adams House uses twenty-one broad classes, indicated by initial 
letters, with forty sub-classes indicated by numbers. Within the sub- 
class books are in alphabetical order by author’s name. Most of the 
Libraries began making rather extensive subject entries in their respec- 
tive card catalogues, but this has been greatly reduced as the Libraries 
have grown and the work has passed on to successive assistants. 

There is inevitable duplication (perhaps as high as fifty per cent) of 
titles through the Libraries, since it was recognized at the outset that 
undue specialization, going beyond tutorial and course reading, plus 
selected standard literary and informational works, would be a distor- 
tion of the purpose the Libraries were intended to serve. Nonetheless, 
individuality has been the keynote of the Houses, as already stated, and 
in effect most of the Libraries now exhibit one or more fields of special 
emphasis. Science has been cultivated more extensively in Winthrop 
than elsewhere; music is an important subject in Lowell House, which 
has the largest of the phonograph record collections; Leverett and 
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Adams are both strong in Americana; Eliot and Kirkland followed the 
influence of Mr Greenough at Dunster House and all three have well- 
furnished collections on English literature and history, including a 
number of books of relative rarity for undergraduate reading rooms. 

The most important development in the contents of the Libraries, 
since they were first planned and gathered together, is the addition of 
large and useful collections of recorded music. Each Library spends 
from one quarter to one third of its annual book budget on records, and 
all have at least six or seven hundred now in active use, Lowell House 
many more. These require replacement more frequently than books, 
but are used by residents more intensively piece for piece than most 
books. Part of this use is in relation to studies in music, but much 
of it is entirely recreational, and the place which it holds in the Houses 
is one of the clearest indications of the way in which House Libraries 
make a direct contribution to the resources of the Houses, in terms 
of things the residents need and want to use for their own help and 
enjoyment. 

The crowding of the College during the post-war years has influ- 
enced conditions in the House Libraries just as it has nearly every other 
aspect of the educational program. Peace and privacy have reached a 
higher premium than ever before with occupancy doubled up, and 
many a man unable to concentrate in his room has found a quiet spot in 
his House Library. On the other hand, the demand for more reading 
matter, and for extra copies of required books in the big undergraduate 
courses, while straining the ‘conservative loan policies originally fol- 
lowed in most of the Houses, so that much more freedom is now gen- 
eral, has taxed funds in some Houses and threatened the basic principle 
that House collections should avoid duplicating Widener reserve book 
stocks. 

Maintenance and administration of the House Libraries has been 
from the beginning entirely in the hands of students and Tutors, work- 
ing under observation of the Director of the University Library, but 
directly responsible to the House Master, usually through a committee 
of the House staff and undergraduate residents. The Librarian is 
charged with keeping the library open and in order; with securing new 
books and records recommended by staff members or others; with for- 
warding bills and payrolls for the expenses incurred; and with the gen- 
eral oversight of the Library so that the collection may be protected 
from careless or wilful negligence on the part of users. To aid him in 
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these duties the Librarian has an assistant known as a ‘maintenance man,’ 
who types catalogue cards, labels and plates books, and otherwise pre- 
pares material for the shelves. Between them they usually share the 
work involved in ordering new books and records, and keeping track 
of books which become problems for one reason or another. Sometimes 
they find that a reader, rather than a book, is the basic problem. 

In addition to the Librarian and his maintenance man, enough at- 
tendants are added to each Library payroll to keep the rooms open at all 
reasonable hours during the college term. The number of hours and 
attendants varies from one House to another, but Libraries are open 
from eighty to one hundred hours per week and use from eight to ten 
or twelve attendants each. No one is employed for anything that ap- 
proaches full-time duty, the maximum being seventy-five hours per 
man per month, and less for most of the attendants. Pay scales are suf- 
ficient to assist boys wishing to earn a little money while in college, but 
would never encourage a man to seek his career as a member of a House 
Library staff. No effort has been made to introduce special skills into 
the simple procedures needed to keep the Libraries running success- 
fully, and every year there are more qualified residents eager for ap- 
pointments than there are jobs to be filled. This informal system of 
operation has two special advantages: it keeps funds for each House 
Library payroll available as potential earnings for residents; and it keeps 
the administration of whatever rules are needed in the hands of persons 
chosen from among the body politic of the House. The last point may 
not be an advantage in every sense of the word, but in the long run 
better cooperation and control are possible when members of the group 
itself are the ones who interpret necessary restrictions. 

Rules and regulations in libraries generally start with simple direc- 
tions for the proper and correct use of the services offered. Most of the 
House Libraries have not been seriously tempted beyond that min- 
imum. There have been times, however, when irritating circumstances 
have led to expansion of stated rules, which then, as in other libraries, 
tend to become prolix and tedious codes of laws, cataloguing every 
imaginable crime against the library, and often listing offenses which 
do not occur to the potential offender until he reads about them in the 
rules. Reform movements generally follow, and rules become direc- 
tions again without losing their dignity or force. House Libraries are 
fortunate in that they serve only a distinct and quite restricted clientele. 
When the occasional serious offender does appear he can generally be 
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recognized in a short time, and dealt with by restricting privileges, or, 
in extreme cases, by official discipline. 

Obviously the most frequent abuse of the Library is the extraction 
of books without due process of charging records; the usual season for 
this is just before hour examinations and during the reading periods. 
Though but a small proportion of all the books in the Library are af- 
fected during these climactic days, such a crime, and the apparent in- 
efficiency which permitted it, loom very large to other men who need 
particular books under great pressure. Fines have been charged in some 
House Libraries in an effort to restrain the wilful offender and tax the 
careless or indifferent borrower. Apparatus for the proper handling of 
fine records and the funds thus taken in have usually proved cumber- 
some and difficult to manage, especially with never more than one at- 
tendant at a time regularly on duty and with hourly shifts. It is difficult 
in a small library, limited in books as well as staff, to determine just how 
effective a monetary fine really is with reference to the average group 
of undergraduate readers. Experience has not shown that such a 
system as could be maintained ever did much to reduce the breaches of 
law and order which are most troublesome at times of great pressure. 
It has recently been suggested that fines be entered as official college 
charges to appear on term bills, giving them a punitive force which it 
would be difficult to evade or ignore. While this is the standard practice 
for unpaid fines incurred in the College Library, the accounting neces- 
sary to make such charges valid and acceptable to the Comptroller’s 
Office is considerably beyond the scope of any part-time, student-help 
library staff. The most effective measure for law enforcement available 
to student attendants is vigilant attention to what goes on in the library, 
and particularly vigilant attention to what goes out of it. Devices for 
the recovery of books are unlikely to be more successful than devices 
used to prevent their being taken in the first place. 

Adams House Library has made effective use of the services of the 
checker in the dining hall to remind delinquent borrowers that they 
have books which are needed by others. A list of the borrowers who 
have failed to return books on reserve before noon is given to the 
checker, who simply tells the man about his book when he checks in 
for luncheon. All Houses use a follow-up notice on books kept over- 
time, usually delivered to the man’s room, or his letter-box, by a library 
attendant. In urgent cases the Librarian goes to the room and secures 
the book directly. Leverett House uses a formal notification signed by 
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the Master for men whose delinquency continues after proper warn- 
ing, and ultimately refers the man to the Senior Tutor for disciplinary 
action, meanwhile withdrawing library privileges. 

In addition to the duties noted above for the maintenance man, he is 
also responsible for seeing that books are repaired or rebound when 
necessary, and that furniture in the Library is kept in proper condition. 
He reports needed replacements or repairs to the Superintendent or the 
Master for action. Student help carries the primary burden of admin- 
istrative details in operating the House Libraries. Granted a real degree 
of inefficiency if compared with professional or trained clerical help, 
it is nevertheless true that the success of the House Libraries lies in the 
balance which has been achieved between low operating costs and low 
efficiency. To raise one would immediately raise the other, and in- 
creased costs would tax residents. Outside professional services would 
be resented as an intrusion upon the independence of a House function; 
conscious standardization would undoubtedly follow, damaging the 
individuality of each Library. Undergraduates have enjoyed the use 
of intimate library service in their House Libraries with a minimum of 
cost and a minimum of formality. The limitations to this service are 
of slight consequence under these conditions. Further, there are always 
at hand the vast resources of the College Library and of the University 
Library in general. 


The House Libraries have earned in practice the important place 
visualized for them by the men who first planned them, and who 
thought of them as vital to the life of each House, the ‘very heart and 
center.’ Absence of a definite overall policy in their administration has 
permitted a sort of library service in suspense, readily adaptable to 
changes in emphasis and demand. In the beginning the requirements of 
the tutorial system were effectively met during the period when it was 
at its highest development. With its gradual decline in several depart- 
ments, other channels opened through which the House Libraries made 
less intensive but no less useful contributions to the activities of the 
residents. The collections of recorded music are notable evidence of 
the kind of service which was rendered during that stage. Following 
the war House Library facilities fell into new patterns, carrying the 
extra burdens with reasonable success and few radical changes. As the 
College moves away from the days of accelerated programs new lines 
of development are being explored. Leverett House is putting into its 
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Library an experimental collection of cheap paper-bound reprints of 
standard classics and popular new books; for a small outlay a wide 
variety of material can be provided, later to be discarded or replaced 
as the response of readers may determine. Kirkland House is buying 
books on hobbies, sports, and pastimes, particularly on topics in which 
men are likely to be interested at college age, but to which they may 
never turn at any age unless books about them are readily at hand. 

The opening shortly of the Lamont Undergraduate Library will 
mark another stage in the development of services in the House Li- 
braries. It is appropriate to glance for a moment at the relation between 
the services we have been describing here and those which Lamont pro- 
poses to offer. Each House Library exists only as an integral part of the 
House to which it belongs. Beyond the general administrative over- 
sight maintained by the Director of the Harvard University Library, 
each House Library is operated by members of the House under the 
authority of the Master and a committee of staff and students appointed 
with his approval. Rules and regulations are formulated within the 
House, and the expenses necessary for maintaining the Library are a 
part of the House budget. 

The Lamont Library is, on the contrary, a part of the Harvard Col- 
lege Library specially planned to meet the needs of all the undergrad- 
uates of the College. Services hitherto provided in the Widener reading 
room, Boylston, and the Union are now to be expanded and transferred 
to a separate building for better space and less complicated administra- 
tion. The special function maintained by the House Libraries will not 
be superseded by any services to be transferred from Widener to 
Lamont, or to be developed there; nor will the carefully selected furni- 
ture and book collections in Lamont make obsolete the intimate and 
informal library atmosphere which has become a part of the life in each 
House. 

It is true that an undergraduate may hereafter choose between spend- 
ing an hour in Lamont or an hour in his House Library with fewer 
radical differences as to comfort and convenience than have existed be- 
tween the House Library and Widener. It is true that he will find in 
Lamont a wider and more easily accessible choice of books than in his 
House, or ever before in Widener for his particular needs. Neverthe- 
less Lamont cannot operate under the informal administration possible 
in the House Library with its clientele and services limited to a small 
group; nor can the House Library ever compete with Lamont’s facili- 
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ties for handling the widely used books under frequent pressure in the 
big courses. Lamont will exist and function as a part of the Library 
which serves the whole College and much beyond; House Libraries 
will continue to carry out their special function within the residential 
units of which they are essential parts. 

It may be of interest at this point to note that extensive use has been 
made of experience in the House Libraries in planning for Lamont. A 
union catalogue of the holdings of all House Libraries was brought to- 
gether more than a year ago to be used as a basic list for the considera- 
tion of titles recommended for Lamont. The classification scheme 
which will be in use in Lamont has been tried out on a smaller scale in 
the recent reclassification of Kirkland House Library. House Li- 
brarians and Tutors interested in the Libraries of the various Houses 
have been consulted frequently and have given valuable aid in work- 
ing out details for Lamont. 

The friendly obligations thus incurred will be repaid in kind after 
Lamont begins to operate. Its lists of acquisitions will be available to 
guide those choosing books for House Libraries, entirely on an optional 
basis. Such lists will be issued several times a year. Plans have been 
discussed looking toward the development of a simplified catalogu- 
ing service to assist House Librarians with baffling problems in 
processing their acquisitions, by making available extra copies of the 
cards prepared for Lamont. Whether or not this feature can be pro- 
vided for the House Libraries to use, most of the problems which con- 
front a House Librarian at one time or another will be receiving profes- 
sional treatment in Lamont; here he may observe the solution as it were 
in a large-scale model, much closer in pattern to his own library than 
Widener, Boylston, or the Union has ever been. 

Lamont will have under its roof the present Farnsworth Room col- 
lection for recreational reading, the Poetry Room with its extensive 
resources for exploring that field through print or recordings, and a 
carefully selected reference collection. These special collections will 
supplement a general collection of from thirty to fifty thousand vol- 
umes. Taken together the resources of Lamont will offer the under- 
graduate wider scope and variety than a House Library, but without 
the bibliographical hazards of the Widener catalogues or the com- 
plexities and restrictions of the main stack. Men may then proceed to 
research problems requiring the full resources of the College Library 
and the Departmental Libraries throughout the University with a min- 
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imum of difficulty, and with fuller understanding of the effective use 
of library tools and facilities. 

An undergraduate library of this character may well provide an op- 
portunity for the Houses to develop even more useful services through 
their Libraries, using the guidance of Lamont in some practices, in other 
directions going further to develop collections beyond reach while the 
main effort was infiuenced by tutorial or other academic requirements. 
More ephemeral material could wisely be added to the House Libraries 
if a careful program of discarding were adopted so as to keep the collec- 
tions reasonably transitory and up to date in those departments more 
particularly sensitive to the passage of time. Recreational reading is 
always capable of wider development, and the House Libraries might 
well become the real points of departure for experiment. 

In 1930, when the first of the House Libraries opened, conservative 
critics questioned the need for the outlay which they represented in a 
university already so richly equipped for academic pursuits. Lucien 
Price, ’07, gave an eloquent answer in these words: ‘Tt is in the hope of 
contriving an intellectual climate ever more friendly to that mysterious 
ferment which here and there causes to rise in some human breast the 
yeast of a creative life-purpose.’* Growing numbers of books and of 
undergraduates require that those charged with bringing them together 
must constantly devise new methods to maintain that ‘climate’ in the 
expanding universe of college life, and of making it to the best of their 
ability ‘ever more friendly.’ Lamont is in its own way another of those 
endeavors within the frame of the College Library. Outside that frame- 
work, working in each of the residential units, the House Libraries will 
be able to enter upon yet another stage in their adaptation to circum- 
stances. In this perhaps they may be visualized as becoming more and 
more a part of the facilities provided for undergraduate living; less and 
less a part of the apparatus for instruction. The books they contain 
may then be seen not as tools with which instructors teach men a few 
things, but as windows through which students may discover many 
things. 

Frank N. Jones 

* Harvard Alumni Bulletin, XXXII (1930), 9. 








Melville's Reading 


A Check-List of Books Owned and Borrowed 


Ill 


Scope. The Check-List which follows is composed of the titles of 
books owned and borrowed by Herman Melville and his immediate 
family, as revealed by the evidence discussed in Parts I and II of this 
study. Its various entries fall in three general classes: books owned 
which have survived, books owned which have apparently not sur- 
vived, and books borrowed. The term ‘books’ has been taken to include 
printed books and pamphlets, exclusive of copies of Melville’s own 
works, and both single issues and bound volumes of periodicals, but not 
newspapers, broadsides, or portfolios of drawings unaccompanied by 
text. Books considered as owned by Melville include those pur- 
chased by or given to him, those presented by him to friends and rela- 
tives, and those which he reviewed, since review copies were presuma- 
bly furnished him. Other titles which are mentioned in his own writ- 
ings or which are demonstrated ‘sources’ of his own work have been 
omitted unless a definite record of his owning or borrowing them has 
been found. The list includes books owned or borrowed by his imme- 
diate relatives during a period of residence in his household, as such 
books were readily accessible to him, but those acquired or borrowed 
by relatives at a later date are omitted unless the volumes later became 
a part of the family library through inheritance or gift. Volumes of 
doubtful status during Melville’s lifetime have been so indicated. Books 
borrowed from the library of the Boston Athenaeum by his father-in- 
law, Lemuel Shaw, during Melville’s visits to Boston are also included. 
Following the Check-List is an analytical index of entries in each of the 
categories mentioned. 

Arrangement. For convenience in reference and citation the entries 
in the Check-List are combined in one alphabetical catalogue and num- 
bered consecutively. Author headings and principles of arrangement 
have in general been based on the Catalog of Books Represented by 
Library of Congress Printed Cards (Ann Arbor, 1942-46, and supple- 
ments). The entries were numbered at the time Parts I and II went to 
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press; additions and changes made since that time have been entered in 
alphabetical sequence and given the numbers of the entries immediately 
preceding plus the suffix ‘a.’ No quantitative significance is to be at- 
tached to the numbers themselves. An effort has been made to supply 
information within the body of each entry rather than in appended 
notes, and at the same time to keep the listings clear and concise. Each 
entry consists of two parts: the first gives the author heading, the title 
or short-title, the imprint in abbreviated form, and the number of vol- 
umes if more than one, plus an indication of Melville’s holding in the 
case of incomplete sets; the second states the relation of the book to 
Melville or his close relatives, its location if surviving, and the source 
of information if borrowed or not surviving. No attempt has been 
made to give detailed bibliographical descriptions of each volume or to 
reproduce every title-page in full; such information, in most cases avail- 
able in the Library of Congress or other catalogues, is beyond the scope 
of this study. All listings have been made as nearly uniform in general 
style as possible, but certain variations have been necessary between 
books which have survived and those known only through references 
in contemporary records of purchases, gifts, and loans. 

Books Owned Which Have Survived. In addition to author head- 
ings, titles, imprints, and holdings, rebinding is indicated if apparently 
dating from the period of Melville’s ownership. The following in- 
formation is given when applicable in the second portion of each entry: 

1. Quotation of inscriptions relative to ownership, including the 
date and manner of acquisition. The conditions under which this list 
has been assembled have unfortunately precluded identification of the 
handwriting of all inscriptions, particularly in those books belonging 
to private collectors which the compiler has not seen, or when an op- 
portunity has not existed for comparison with examples of known 
hands. 

2. Indication of the presence of marking or annotation. For pur- 
poses of this list, ‘marking’ refers to underscoring, marginal lining, or 
checking of passages; ‘annotation’ refers to notes or comments written 
in the margins or elsewhere; volumes both ‘marked’ and ‘annotated’ are 
listed only as ‘annotated.’ In the absence of full quotation of passages 
marked and annotated, which is of course impracticable here, it is felt 
that scholars will wish to determine by personal examination the im- 
portance of the passages concerned. For this reason neither quantita- 
tive nor qualitative distinctions have been made; the presence of a single 
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mark or word has therefore sufficed in a few instances to establish a 
volume as ‘marked’ or ‘annotated,’ although such extreme cases are 
exceptional. 

3. Present location, if known. In some cases, however, surviving 
books are known only through entries in modern sale-catalogues. The 
catalogues have been cited in such instances and their descriptions fully 
quoted if the information called for above is not provided in the cata- 
logue-entries. The same principle has been followed in the case of 
surviving books examined and described at some time by a scholar or 
collector but now unlocated. Certain entries, for example, are based 
wholly or in part on notes made available by the late Raymond Weaver 
shortly before his death in April 1948. The notes concern books 
which he examined and described in collecting materials for his pioneer 
biography of Melville, published in 1921. Some were single-vol- 
ume works; others were volumes now lacking in several incomplete 
sets in the Harvard College Library. Surviving books which have not 
been examined by the compiler are marked with an asterisk (*); all 
others have been checked by him for inscriptions, marking, and anno- 
tation. 

Other Books Owned, and Books Borrowed. Author headings, titles, 
and imprints have been specified wherever possible in listing books 
owned which have apparently not survived and books borrowed; the 
sources of acquisition or loan are also mentioned where known; titles, 
dates, and prices are quoted from contemporary records; and the re- 
cords themselves are cited. Exceptional cases are as follows: 

1. Where contemporary descriptions are so illegible or vague as to 
defy identification by author and title, entry has been made under the 
first word or initial of the description concerned. 

2. Under ‘Book’ and ‘Books’ have been listed a few unnamed pur- 
chases and gifts so described in contemporary records, together with 
three unidentifiable fragments bearing Melville’s autograph which have 
apparently been cut from the flyleaves of books. Nos. 74-83 are entries 
of this type. 

3. Most of the other books in these categories have been identified 
not only by author and title but also by edition. Many titles were 
available in but one edition in Melville’s day. If not, the fact of acquisi- 
tion from a named publisher or purchase at a stated price has frequently 
provided a definite clue in the case of books owned; contemporary 
list prices quoted in advertisements, publishers’ catalogues, and Roor- 
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bach’s Bibliotheca Americana have proved valuable in following such 
clues except where the books were bought at second-hand. As for 
books borrowed, it has usually been possible to specify particular edi- 
tions of known titles by reference to catalogues of the libraries con- 
cerned. Some titles, however, were not catalogued, particularly those 
loaned by private individuals; others were available in more than one 
edition. If the edition owned or borrowed must have been one of only 
two or three available at the time, these alternative identifications have 
been indicated; if many possible editions were available, only the author 
heading and short-title have been given. 

Abbreviations and Symbols. Certain recurring citations have been 
made in abbreviated form. The location of surviving books and manu- 
scripts listed or cited has been indicated by symbols if the material is in 
a library; the location of items belonging to private collectors has been 
shown by giving the last name of the collector. These names and sym- 
bols are listed here for convenient reference; if an item or collection 
has been discussed earlier in this study a cross-reference to the section 
and page has been provided. 


BeA Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Massachusetts (Part II, pp. 
161-162, n. 89) 
BoA Library of the Boston Athenaeum (Part II, p. 154 and n. 57). 


Ledgers for 1846-61, listing books borrowed by Lemuel 
Shaw, have provided information on books available to Mel- 
ville during his visits to Boston. 


Binnian The collection of Mrs Walter B. Binnian, Cohasset, Massachu- 
setts 

Birss The collection of John H. Birss, Brooklyn, New York 

Brown The collection of Perc Brown, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 

Chambliss The collection of Mrs L. A. Chambliss, Nantucket, Massachu- 
setts 

Chapin The collection of Mrs E. Barton Chapin, Andover, Massachu- 
setts 

Haverlin The collection of Carl Haverlin, New York City 

HCL Harvard College Library, exclusive of material designated 
HCL-H, HCL-J, HCL-L, HCL-W, and HCL—WP 1” 

HCL-H Harvard College Library: statement of Melville’s account with 


Harper and Brothers, rendered as of the date indicated (e.g., 


* All material in HCL, including that designated by the suffixes indicated, is used by 


authorization of the Committee on Higher Degrees in the History of American Civilization, 
Harvard University. 
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HCL-J 


HCL-L 


HCL-W 


HCL-WP 


Matthiessen 
Metcalf 


Morewood 
Murray 
NYPL 
NYPL-B 


NYPL-BL 


NYPL-D 


NYPL-F 
NYPL-GL 
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‘HCL-H, 22 Feb 1850’), showing purchases of Harper pub- 
lications made by him and by his brother Allan (Part II, 
p- 155 and n. 61) 

Harvard College Library: entry of the date indicated (e.g., 
‘HCL-J, 23 Dec 1849’) in Melville’s journals (Part II, p. 156, 
Nn. 64; p. 159, n. 79) 1% 

Harvard College Library: list of the books acquired by Mel- 
ville in Europe, entered on a page of the journal of his Euro- 
pean trip in 1849-50 (Part II, p. 156, n. 64) 

Harvard College Library: statement of Melville’s account with 
John Wiley, rendered as of the date indicated (e.g., ‘HCL- 
W, 1 Jul 1847’), showing purchases of books of various 
American and English publishers made by him and by his 
brother Allan (Part II, p. 155 and n. 61) 

Harvard College Library: statement of Melville’s account with 
Wiley and Putnam, rendered as of the date indicated (e.g., 
‘HCL-WP, 1 Jan 1847’), showing purchases of books of 
various American and English publishers made by him and 
by his brother Allan (Part II, p. 155 and n. 61) 

The collection of F. O. Matthiessen, Boston, Massachusetts 

The collection of Mrs Henry K. Metcalf, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

The collection of Miss Agnes Morewood, Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts (Part II, p. 156, n. 65; pp. 161-162, n. 89) 

The collection of Henry A. Murray, New York City 

New York Public Library, exclusive of material designated 
NYPL-B, NYPL-BL, NYPL-D, NYPL-F, NYPL-GL, and 
NYPL-L 


New York Public Library: the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg 
Collection 2° 

New York Public Library: Evert Duyckinck’s manuscript 
notebook entitled ‘Books Lent,’ in the Duyckinck Collec- 
tion (Part II, pp. 153-154, n. 55; p. 159, n. 81) 

New York Public Library: the Duyckinck Collection, exclu- 
sive of NYPL-BL (Part II, pp. 153-154, n. 55) 

New York Public Library: the Ford Collection 


New York Public Library: the Gansevoort-Lansing Collection 


™ The Harvard University Press is publishing Melville’s journal of his European trip 
in 1849-50, edited by Mrs Henry K. Metcalf. Melville’s Journal up the Straits, October 
11, 1856-May 5, 1857, edited by Raymond Weaver (New York, 1935), and the journal of 
his voyage around Cape Horn in 1860 (New England Quarterly, Il, 1929, 120-125) have 
already been published. 


™ Material in NYPL-B is used here by special permission of the New York Public Li- 


brary. 
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NYPL-L New York Public Library: Lenox Library Short-Title Lists, 
VIII and XII, constituting the posthumous catalogue of 
Evert Duyckinck’s library (Part Il, pp. 153-154, n. 55) 

NYSL New York Society Library (Part Il, p. 154 and n. 56; p. 
161 and nn. 87, 88). Ledgers for 1847-50 (Shares M-Z: 
‘Herman Melville’) and 1890-92 (Shares M-W, p. 59) 
record titles borrowed by Melville. 

Osborne The collection of Mrs A. D. Osborne, currently deposited in 
NYPL 

Osborne, The collection of Walter Osborne, currently deposited in 

Walter NYPL 

Paine Bookshop of Alfred W. Paine, Carola W. Paine, Successor, 
New York City 

PUL Princeton University Library 

Rhodebeck The collection of Edmund J. Rhodebeck, New York City 

Romig The collection of Miss Eleanor Romig, New York City 

Scribner Rare Book Department, The Scribner Book Store, New York 
City 

UVL University of Virginia Library 

Weaver The estate of the late Raymond Weaver 

Wight The collection of Carol V. Wight, Chatham, Massachusetts 


(Part I, p. 143 and n. 11) 
YUL Yale University Library 


ba Surviving books not examined by the compiler 


Acknowledgment is made to the individuals and libraries listed above 
for use of materials in their respective collections. 


* The following individuals, business firms, and institutions, in addition to those named 
above, have also been consulted in the preparation of this study: Charles F. Batchelder, 
Jr, Mrs Earle E. Bessey, Walter E. , socal David Bortin, William Braswell, 
Mr and Mrs John P. Comer, Merrell R. Davis, Miss Elizabeth Foster, Vincent 
Freimarck, James Garfield, William H. Gilman, Mrs Alfred Goldsmith, Lathrop C. Har- 

r, Harrison Hayford, Mrs S. E. Hewett, Tyrus Hillway, 4 da, H. Bradley Martin, 
r, Albert Mordell, Miss Leonora O’Herron, Charles Olson, H. Thomas Osborne, Victor 
Hugo Paltsits, Norman Holmes Pearson, David A. Randall, Edgar F. Romig, James R. 
Sprinkle, Arthur Swann, Mrs Robert J. Teddick, Carl Van Doren, Alexander O. 

ietor, Howard P. Vincent, James A. Williams, Mrs Carroll A. Wilson, James I. Wyer; 
American Antiquarian Society, Athenaeum of Philadelphia, Bibliographical Society of 
America, Brooklyn Public Library, Columbia University Library, Dartmouth College Li- 
brary, Free Library of Philadelphia, Grace Church in New York, Harper and Brothers, 
Leary’s Book Store (Philadelphia), Library Company of Philadelphia, Library of Congress, 
Mercantile Library of New York, Mercantile Library of Philadelphia, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, Sailor’s Snug Harbor (Staten Island, New York), Wellesley College Library, John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc. In acknowledging the information and assistance which he has 


received, however, the compiler assumes complete responsibility for the material here 
presented. 
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Cuecxk-List or Books OWNED AND BorrROWED 


A 


The Academy and Literature. Lon- 
don, 1869-1916. Melville’s holding: v. 
28, no. 693 (15 Aug 1885). 

Melville’s letter of 5 Sep 1885 to James 
Billson (see Part Il, p. 161, n. 86) acknowl- 
edges the gift of ‘a copy of “The Acad- 
emy,” received the other day, containing 
a poem by Robert Buchanan — “Socrates 
in Camden.”’ 


. Adams, Abigail (Smith). Letters of 


Mrs. Adams, the Wife of John Adams. 
With an Introductory Memoir by Her 
Grandson, Charles Francis Adams 
... Second Edition. Boston, Little 
and Brown, 1840. 2 v. 

‘Mrs. Adams Letters” (1-2)’ borrowed 
from NYSL 21 Mar-8 Apr 1891. 


Adams, John. America and France. 
The Intire Message of the President 
. . . Covering the Full Powers to, and 
Dispatches from, the Envoys Extraor- 
dinary of the United States, to the 
French Republic . . . Boston, Russell, 
[1798?]. 

‘A[llan] Melville’; ‘George Griggs 1855’. 
(NYPL-GL) 


4. Adams, William Henry Davenport. 


wv 


The Buried Cities of Campania; or, 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, Their 
Destruction, and Their Remains .. . 
London, Nelson, 1869. 

‘Miss. Fanny Melville from her Father. 
New York, March 24 1870 [Melville’s 


hand].’.; ‘To Eleanor [Mrs Metcalf]’. 
(HCL) 


. Addison, Joseph. Sir Roger de Cov- 


erley, Reimprinted from the Specta- 
tor; with Illustrations by Chas. O. 
Murray. London, Low [etc.], [1882?]. 
‘Miss Bessie Melville from her Father. 
New Year’s Day 1883 [Melville’s hand]’; 
‘Katharine G. Binnian.’ (HCL) 


Adler, George J.: see No. 229. 
Aeschylus: see No. 147. 
6. Aesopus. Fabulae Aesopi Selectae, 


or, Select Fables of Aesop; with an 
English Translation . . . by H. Clarke 
... First Boston Edition . . . Bos- 
ton, Hall, 1787. 


‘Allan Melvill’s ... Ambherst Academy 
1793 Albany’. Annotated. (NYPL-GL) 


7. Aikin, John. Letters to a Young 

Lady on a Course of English Poetry 
. . . New York, Osborn, 1806. 
‘Maria Gansevoort Melville Albany De- 
cember 13t 1814’; ‘Miss Augusta Melville 
from Her Mother’; ‘To Lottie Hoadley 
—from her Aunt Fanny. Gansevoort. 
Jun.[?] 17. 1878’. (Morewood) 

8. Akenside, Mark. The Pleasures of 
Imagination . .. New York, M’Der- 
mut and Arden, 1813. 

‘Miss Maria Gansevoort from her friend 
Afllan] Mfelville]” Marked. (HCL) 

9. Aleman, Mateo. Guzman de Alfar- 
ache . . . 3 v. Rebound. 

Edition unidentified. ‘Guzman 3 vol.’ 
bought in London for 2[3?] shillings, re- 
bound (HCL-J, 18 Dec 1849; HCL-L). 

1o. Alexander, Francesca. Christ’s Folk 
in the Apennine. Reminiscences of 
Her Friends among the Tuscan Peas- 
antry ... Edited by John Ruskin 
.. + New York, Wiley, 1888. 
‘Christs Folk’ borrowed from NYSL 10 
Jan-4 Feb 1891. 

11. Alger, William Rounseville. The 
Solitudes of Nature and of Man; or, 
The Loneliness of Human Life. [3rd 
ed.] . . . Boston, Roberts, 1867. 
Annotated. (HCL) 


Alison, Sir Archibald, Bart.: see No. 359. 


12. Allen, William. A Sermon Preached 
on Sunday, the Third of April, at the 
Funeral of Mrs. Fanny Lame Fleury, 
Wife of Thomas Melvill, Jun. Esq, 
Who Died in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
April 1, 1814, Aged 32 Years... 
[ Pittsfield, 1814 ?]. 

(HCL; a second copy is in NYPL-GL) 

Anacreon: see No. 147. 


13. Andrews, James. Floral Tableaux 
. . » London, Bogue, 1846. 
12 Dec 1846: ‘1 Floral Tableaux [$6] —’ 
(HCL-WP, 1 Jan 1847). 

14. Arcturus, a Journal of Books and 
Opinion .. . New York, 1841-42. Bor- 
rowed by Melville: v. 1 (1841). 

















Melville’s Reading 


‘Arcturus vol 1’ borrowed from Evert 
Duyckinck in 1850 (NYPL-BL: 39th list- 
ing for 1850). 

14a. Aristotle. The Organon, or Logi- 
cal Treatises . . . With the Introduc- 
tion of Porphyry. Literally Trans- 
lated, with Notes, Syllogistic Exam- 
ples, Analysis, and Introduction. By 
Octavius Freire Owen, M.a.......... Lon- 
don, Bell, 1889-90. 2 v. Rebound. 
Binding uniform with Nos. 14b, 183a.™ 
(HCL) 

14b. ——. Aristotle’s Treatise on Rhe- 
toric, Literally Translated, with Hob- 
bes’ Analysis, Examination Ques- 
tions, and an Appendix Containing the 
Greek Definitions. Also, The Poetic 
of Aristotle, Literally Translated, with 
a Selection of Notes, an Analysis, and 
Questions. By Theodore Buckley, B.a. 
. . - London, Bell and Daldy, 1872. 
Rebound. 

Annotated. Binding uniform with Nos. 
14a, 183a. (HCL) 

15. Arnold, Sir Edwin. The Poems .. . 
New York, Hurst, [1879]. 

Marked. (Examined by Raymond Weav- 
er; present location unknown) 

16. Arnold, Matthew. Culture & An- 
archy, an Essay in Political and Social 
Criticism; 2nd Friendship’s Garland, 
Being the Conversations, Letters, and 
Opinions of the Late Arminius, Baron 


von Thunderten-Tronckh ... New 
York, Macmillan, 1883. 
Marked. (HCL) 

17. ——. Essays in Criticism . . . Bos- 


ton, Ticknor and Fields, 1865. 
‘H. Melville July 10, 69 N.Y.’ Annotated. 
(HCL) 


18. ——. Literature & Dogma; an Essay 
towards a Better Apprehension of the 
Bible . .. New York, Macmillan, 1881. 
‘Eleanor M. Thomas [Mrs Metcalf]’. An- 





notated. (HCL) 

19. Mixed Essays, Irish Essays, 
and Others ... New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1883. 

Marked. (HCL) 
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20. ——. New Poems... Boston, Tick- 
nor and Fields, 1867. 

‘H. Melville Feb. 13, °71.’ Annotated. 


21. ——. Poems... A New and Com- 
plete Edition. Boston, Ticknor and 
Fields, 1856. * 

‘H_ Melville N.Y. Ap. 6, 1862’. Anno- 
tated. Contains newspaper clipping of 
Arnold’s ‘A Wish.’ (Murray) 
21a. ‘Atlas of the Heavens.’ 
Mrs Metcalf remembers that in the Mel- 
ville household in New York there was a 
—_ atlas in os ag covers, creased in the 
middle and ept with Chambers’s Cy- 
clopaedia, containing colored plates of the 


constellations in soft colors. She does not 
recall the exact title. 


B 


22. Balzac, Honoré de. Bureaucracy: 
or, A Civil Service Reformer. [Tr. 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley.] 
Boston, Roberts, 1889. 

Marked. (Osborne) 


23. ——. The Correspondence of 
Honoré de Balzac; with a Memoir by 
His Sister, Madame de Surville; Trans- 
lated by C. Lamb Kenney; with Por- 
trait and Facsimile of the Handwrit- 
ing of Balzac. London, Bentley, 1878. 
2 V. 

V. 1, 2: ‘Herman from Lizzie [Mrs Mel- 
ville] Aug 1 — 1889’. Annotated. Contains 
clipping on Balzac. (Osborne) 


24. ——. The Country Doctor. [Tr. 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley.] 
Boston, Roberts, 1887. 


(Osborne) 

25. ——. Cousin Bette. [Tr. by Kathar- 
ine Prescott Wormeley.] Boston, 
Roberts, 1888. 

(Osborne) 

26. ——. Cousin Pons. [Tr. by Kathar- 
ine Prescott Wormeley.] Boston, 
Roberts, 1886. 


‘Mrs. Herman Melville The Florence 
New York’. (Osborne) 


™ Nos. 14a, 14b, and 183a were presented to HCL in May 1948 by Charles H. Babcock 
of New York City following announcement of this study. He had found them ca. 1930 
in the attic of a house which he purchased at that time. 
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27. The Duchesse de Langeais, 
with An Episode under the Terror, 
The Illustrious Gaudissart, A Passion 
in the Desert, and The Hidden Master- 
piece. [Tr. by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley.] Boston, Roberts, 1885. 
‘H. Melville 104 E. 26 St N.Y.’ (Osborne) 


28. ——. Eugenie Grandet; or, The 
Miser’s Daughter. From the French 
of Honoré de Balzac. Translated by O. 
W. Wight and F. B. Goodrich. New 
York, Rudd and Carleton, 1861. 


‘H. Melville Dec 1, 1870 N.Y. Anno- 
tated. (Osborne) 


29. ——. Fame and Sorrow, with 
Colonel Chabert, The Atheist’s Mass, 
La Grande Bretéche, The Purse, La 
Grenadiére. [Tr. by Katharine Pres- 
cott Wormeley.] Boston, Roberts, 
1890. 

Marked. (Osborne) 





30. ——. Louis Lambert. With an In- 
troduction by George Frederic Par- 
sons. [Tr. by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley.] Boston, Roberts, 1889. 
(Osborne) 


31. ——. The Magic Skin. With an 
Introduction by George Frederic Par- 
sons. [Tr. by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley.] Boston, Roberts, 1888. 
‘H. Melville N.Y.’ (Osborne) 


32. ——. Modeste Mignon. [Tr. by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley.] Bos- 
ton, Roberts, 1888. 

(Osborne) 


33. ——. Pére Goriot. [Tr. by Kathar- 
ine Prescott Wormeley.] Boston, 
Roberts, 1885. 

Annotated. (Osborne) 


34. ——. Seraphita. With an Introduc- 
tion by George Frederic Parsons. [Tr. 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley.] 
Boston, Roberts, 1889. 

Marked. (Osborne) 


35. ——. The Shorter Stories and Tales 
. Translated . . . by Philip Kent, 
B.A. New York, Arundell Print, [18—]. 


Annotated. Contains clipping on Balzac. 
(Osborne) 
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36. ——. Sons of the Soil. [Tr. by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley.] Bos- 
ton, Roberts, 1890. 

Annotated. (Osborne) 

37. ——. The Two Brothers. [Tr. by 
Katharine Wormeley.] Boston, Ro- 
berts, 1887. 

Marked. (Osborne) 
Balzac, Honoré de: see also Nos. 446, 554. 


38. Barnard, Charles H. A Narrative of 

the Sufferings and Adventures of 
Capt. Charles H. Barnard, in a Voy- 
age round the World . . . New York, 
Bliss [etc.], 1829; or New York, Cal- 
lender, 1836. 
‘Barnard Narrative G. Tomes’ borrowed 
from Evert Duyckinck late in 1847 
(NYPL-BL, the second book charged to 
Melville; not in NYPL-L— apparently 
George Tomes’s copy). 

39. Barr, Amelia Edith (Huddleston). 
The Beads of Tasmer . . . New York, 
Bonner, 1891. 

‘Beads of Tasmer’ borrowed from NYSL 
25 May-s5 Jun 1891. 

40. ——. A Border Shepherdess; a 
Romance of Eskdale . . . New York, 
Dodd, Mead, [*°1887]. 

‘Border Shepherdess’ borrowed from 
NYSL 27 Mar-9 Apr 1891. 

41. ——. The Bow of Orange Ribbon; 
a Romance of New York . . . New 
York, Dodd, Mead, [*1886]. 

‘Bow Orange Ribbon’ borrowed from 
NYSL 12 Feb-2 Mar 1891. 


42. . Feet of Clay... 
Dodd, Mead, [*1889]. 
Feet of Clay’ borrowed from NYSL 27 
Mar-8 Apr 1891. 

43. ——. Friend Olivia . . 
Dodd, Mead, [*1889-90]. 
Friend Olivia’ borrowed from NYSL 2- 
13 Mar 1891. 

44. ——. The Household of McNeil 

. . New York, Dodd, Mead, 1890. 
‘Household McNeill’ borrowed from 
NYSL 18-28 Apr 1891. 

45. ——. Jan Vedder’s Wife... 

York, Dodd, Mead, [1885]. 


‘Jan Vedders Wife’ borrowed from 
NYSL 5-12 Nov 1890. 





New York, 


. New York, 


New 
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46. ——. The Last of the McAllisters 
. . . New York, Dodd, Mead, 1889. 
‘Mc Allister’ borrowed from NYSL 12- 
15 Nov 1890. 

7. . Master of His Fate ... New 
York, Dodd, Mead, [*1888]. 

‘Master of His Fate.’ borrowed from 
NYSL 9-18 Apr 1891. 

48. Bartlett, William Henry. Forty 
Days in the Desert, on the Track of 
the Israelites; or, A Journey from 
Cairo, by Wady Feiran, to Mount Si- 
nai and Petra . . . Fifth Edition. New 
York, Scribner, [186-?]. 

‘H. Melville Jan 31, 70 N.Y.’; ‘Caroline 
W. Stewart. From Mr. Melville’s library.’ 
Annotated. (NYPL-GL) 


49. ——. The Nile-Boat; or, Glim 

of the Land of t... Fifth Edi- 
tion. New York, Scribner, [186-?]. 
‘Caroline W. Stewart from Mr. Melville’s 
library.’ Annotated. (NYPL-GL) 

50. —. Walks about the City and 
Environs of Jerusalem . . . London, 
Virtue, [186-?]. 

‘Mrs. Herman Melville from H. M. Xmas 
1870 New York.’ (NYPL-GL) 


51. Bayle, Pierre. An Historical and 
Critical Dictionary . . . London, Har- 
per [etc.], 1710. 4 v.; or, London, 
Knapton [etc.], 1734-38. 5 v.; or, 
London, Bettenham, 1734-41. 10 Vv. 
‘I bought a set of Bayle’s Dictionary the 
other day, & . . . intend to lay the great 
folios side by side & go to sleep on them 
. ++’ (Melville to Evert Duyckinck, Bos- 
ton, 5 Apr 1849, NYPL-D). Duyckinck 
himself owned the edition in 5 v. 

52. Beale, Thomas. The Natural His- 
tory of the Sperm Whale... To 
Which Is Added a Sketch of a South- 
Sea Whaling Voyage . . . in Which 
the Author Was Personally Engaged 
. . » [2nd ed.] London, Van Voorst, 
1839. * 

‘Herman Melville New York, July roth 
1850’; ‘Imported by Putnam for me $3.38.’ 
Annotated. (Brown) 





53- Beaumont, Francis. Fifty Comedies 
and Tragedies. Written by Francis 
Beaumont and John Fletcher. . . Lon- 
don, Martyn [etc.], 1679. Rebound. 


56. Bell, Robert, ed. Songs 


59. Besant, Sir Walter. 


‘Beaumont & Fletcher folio’ bought in 
London for 14 shillings (HCL-J, 14 Nov 
1849; HCL-L). ‘Herman Melville Lon- 
don, December, 1849. (New Year’s Day, 
at sea)’; ‘1850’. Annotated. (HCL) 


54. Beckford, William. Vathek: An 


Arabian Tale . . . With Notes, Criti- 
cal and Expository. The Castle of O- 
tranto. By Horace Walpole. The 
Bravo of Venice [by Heinrich Zschok- 
ke] Translated by M. G. Lewis. Lon- 
don, Bentley, 1849. (Standard Novels, 
no. 41.) 

‘Vathek (1 vol)’ presented by Richard 
Bentley in London, 1849 (HCL-L), prob- 
ably on 24 Dec: Melville called on t- 
ley on that day (HCL-J). Books obtained 
from Bentley are listed in HCL-L after 
No. 330a, bought on 18 Dec, and before 
No. 228, inscribed ‘Dec 25. 1849.’ 


Beever, Susanna: see No. 461. 
55. Bell, Nancy R. E. (Meugens), ‘Mrs 


A. G. Bell.” Raphael, by N. D’Anvers 


[pseud.]. New York, Scribner and 
Welford, 1880. 
(Metcalf) 


from the 
Dramatists . . . London, Parker, 1854. 
‘1855. Mitford. 1854.; ‘Mitford’s cop 
with au ph & ms. notes on fly-leaf’, 
‘H. Melville N.Y. 1873’. Annotated [by 
Mitford? ]; marked by Melville. (Osborne) 


57- Bellegarde, Jean Baptiste Morvan 


de. Politeness of Manners and Be- 
haviour in Fashionable Society. From 
the French of the Abbé de Bellegarde 
‘ Paris, [Printed by Charles], 
1817. * 

Described as ‘Herman Melville’s copy 
with his autograph in lead pencil on the 
fly-leaf’ (The Book Corner, 33 W. 57th 
St. New York, unnumbered catalogue 
[after 1920], Lot 331). 


58. Béranger, Pierre Jean de. The Songs 


of Béranger, in English. With a Sketch 
of the Author’s Life. Philadelphia, 
Carey and Hart, 1844. 

‘H. Melville’; ‘Pacific Ocean Sep 4% 1860 
19° S. L.’; ‘Abraham Lansing Xmas, 1876.’ 
(NYPL-GL) 


Children of 
Gibeon . . . Leipzig, Tauchnitz, 1886. 


2 Vv. 
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‘Children Chibeon [sic]’ borrowed from 
NYSL 30 Jan-12 Feb 1891. 

60. Bible. English. 1810. 
The Holy Bible. 
Carey, 1810. 
‘Catherine Gansevoort, To her beloved 
Daughter, Maria Gansevoort Melvill [a 
final ‘e’ deleted]. October 11th 1817. Al- 
bany’. Annotated. (NYPL-GL) 

61. Bible. English. 1845. Authorized. 
The Holy Bible . . . Oxford, Oxford 
University Press, 1845. 

‘Elizabeth K[{napp] Shaw [later Mrs Mel- 
ville] from her friend. L{ucy] Mfelville] 
Nourse August 4.th 1847.’ Annotated by 
Mrs Melville. (HCL) 

62. Bible. English. 
The Holy Bible . 
the Apocrypha . . 
ler, 1845. 2 V. in 1. 


‘Herman Melville March 234 1850. New 
York.’ Annotated. (Osborne, Walter) 


Authorized. 
. - Philadelphia, 


1846. Authorized. 
. . Together with 
. Philadelphia, But- 


Bible. O. T. Psalms. Dutch. 1715: see 
No. 63. 

Bible. O. T. Psalms. English. 1844: see 
No. 65. 

63. Bible. N. T. Dutch. 1715. Het 
Nieuwe Testament . . . Amsterdam, 


van Reyschoote [etc.], 1715. De CL 
Psalmen des Propheten Davids... 
Amsterdam, Hasebroek [etc.], 1715. 
2 Vv. in 1. 

‘Helen. M[aria] Melville Griggs from her 
Mother M[aria] G[ansevoort] Melville. 
Gansevoort August 4 1863.’ (NYPL-GL) 

64. Bible. N. T. English. 18—. Author- 
ized. The New Testament . . . Lon- 
don, Eyre and Spottiswoode, [18—]. 
Melville’s autograph pasted to flyleaf. 
(HCL) 

65. Bible. N. T. English. 1844. Author- 
ized. The New Testament . . . The 
Book of Psalms...New York, 
American Bible Society, 1844. 2 v. in 1. 
‘From Aunt Jean [added by Mrs Mel- 
ville: ‘(Melville)’] 1846.’; ‘C[ape] H[orn] 
2’. Annotated. (HCL) 

66. The Bijou; or Annual of Literature 
and the Arts. London, Pickering, 1828. 
‘Herman to Augusta [Melville] Pittsfield 
June 1861. Originally Priscilla [Mel- 
ville]’s’. (HCL) 
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67. Black, William. A Princess of Thule. 
A Novel...New York, Harper, 
1874; or, Philadelphia, Coates, [18—]. 
‘Princess of Thule’ borrowed from NYSL 
5-27 Jun 1891. 

68. Blackmore, Richard Doddridge. 
Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor 
. . . New York, Putnam, 1890. 3 v. 
‘Lorna Doone’ borrowed from NYSL 8- 
9 Apr 1891. 

Blake, William: see Nos. 224, 533. 


69. Blake, William P. Catalogue of 
Books, for Sale or Circulation, by 
W. P. & L. Blake, at the Boston Book- 
Store . . . Boston, Blake, 1798. 
‘A[llan] Melville’. (NYPL-GL) 


70. Bloomfield, Robert. The Farmer’s 
Boy; a Rural Poem . . . London, [?], 
1858. * 
Described as containing an inscription ‘in 
Herman Melville’s Autograph Handwrit- 
ing, presenting [it] to his Sister, Fanny,’ 
together with No. 507, an 1868 edition of 
Tennyson’s May Queen (American Book 
Auction, Catalogue 61, 26 Jan 1945, Lot 
196). 

Blumer, Edith (Walford): see No. 554. 


71. Boaden, James. An Inquiry into the 

Authenticity of Various Pictures and 
Prints, Which, from the Decease of 
the Poet to Our Own Times, Have 
Been Offered to the Public as Portraits 
of Shakspeare . . . London, Triphook, 
1824. Rebound. 
‘H. Melville’; ‘This very valuable work, 
containing five different portrat [sic] of 
Shakspeare, (including a true copy of the 
famed Chandos portrait) sold for only 65 
cents at Cooley K[eese] & H{[Iill]’s auc- 
tion [191 Broadway, New York] June 
27th ’48. The leaves were uncut. [Inserted 
here by Mrs Melville: ‘Bound by’] H. M. 
Bound in is a broadside of a performance 
of Farquhar’s Beaux’ Stratagem at the 
Drury Lane Theatre, London, 5 Jun 1818. 
(HCL) 


72. Bohn, Henry George. A Guide to 
the Knowledge of Pottery, Porcelain, 
and Other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Bernal Collection . . . To Which Are 
Added an Introductory Essay on Pot- 
tery and Porcelain, and an Engraved 
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List of Marks and Monograms... 
London, Bohn, 1857. 
Annotated. (Osborne) 


73. Book of the Poets. The Modern 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century. Lon- 
don, Scott [etc.], 1842. 


‘Augusta [Melville], from her afft C. V. 
R. T{hayer] September 15th 1846.’ (More- 
wood) 

74. Book [unidentified]. 
‘Herman Melville April 7, 1847 New 
York’. An autograph apparently cut from 
the > ps of a book; no purchases by 


Melville on 7 Apr 1847 are known. (Met- 
calf) 


75. ; 
‘Herman Melville April 10, 1847’. An auto- 
graph apparently cut from the flyleaf of 
a book; for Melville’s purchases on 10 
Apr 1847 see Nos. 103, 175, 211, 293, 372, 
and 550. (Weaver) 

76. 


‘Herman Melville October 1849.’ An auto- 
graph apparently cut from the flyleaf of 
a book; for possible identifications — books 
read by Melville late in 1849—see Nos. 
182, 311, and 490. (Weaver) 


77, 78. 
Two unidentified guidebooks borrowed 
from George L. Duyckinck before Mel- 
ville’s departure for Europe in Oct 1849 
were returned, along with No. 166, on 2 
Feb 1850, as noted in Melville’s letter to 
Evert Duyckinck of that date (NYPL- 
D). 

78a. 
Either owned or borrowed by Melville. 


2 Jan 1857: ‘Spent day reading a book on 
Palestine’ (HCL-J). 


79- . 

With a letter of 31 Dec 1863 (NYPL-D) 
Melville returned to Evert Duyckinck an 
unnamed book he had apparently been 
asked to review: ‘I have read it with great 
interest. As for scribbling anything about 
it, .. . | have not spirit enough.’ 

80. Books [unidentified]. 

In his letter to Peter Gansevoort of 31 
Dec 1837 (NYPL-GL) Melville acknowl- 
edges his uncle’s gift of ‘books,’ one of 
which (No. 497) he names. Cf. also No. 
456a. 

8:1. —. 

24 Sep 1850: ‘Books [$]8 43’ (HCL-H, 
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29 Apr 1851). For a possible identifica- 
tion see No. 272. 

82. ——. 

1 Feb 1851: ‘Books [$]3 05’ (HCL-H, 29 
Apr 1851). For a possible identification 
see No. 272. 

83. ——. 

4 Jan 1859: ‘Books [$]6.62” (HCL: lecture 
engagement-book; cf. Part II, p. 159, n. 
80). 

84. Boswell, James. The Life of Samuel 
Johnson, ti. vp. ... (London, Mur- 
ray, 1839? London, Bohn, 1848?] 10 v. 
Edition unidentified. ‘Boswell’s Johnson 
(10 vol. 18 mo)’ bought in London for 21 
shillings (HCL-J, 19 Dec 1849; HCL-L). 

85. Bougainville, Louis Antoine de, 
Comte. A Voyage round the World. 
Performed ...in the Years 1766, 
1767, 1768, and 1769... Translated 
from the French by John Reinhold 
Forster, F.a.s. London, Nourse [etc.], 
1772. 

‘Bougaineville Voys’ borrowed 
NYSL 17 Jan-21 Feb 1848. 

86. Bradford, John M. The Fear of the 
Lord, the Hope of Freedom. A Ser- 
mon, on the Present Struggle of the 
Dutch for Emancipation; Delivered 
... Albany, February 18th, 1814. Al- 


from 


bany, Hosford, 1814. 
‘from Miss Mf[aria] G[ansevoort] — 
Allan] Melville’. (NYPL-GL) 


86a. Briggs, Charles Frederick. The 
Trippings of Tom Pepper; or, The 
eke of Romancing. An Autobio- 
graphy. By Harry Franco [pseud.]. 
[V. 1]: New York, Burgess, Stringer, 
1847; v. 2: New York, Graham, 1850. 
z v. Melville’s holding: v. 1 only. * 
Described as ‘The Trippings of Tom 
Pepper by Harry Franko 1847 — Flyleaf, 
“Melville.”’ (Present location unknown. 
Information on Nos. 86a, 383a, and 456a 
comes from rough notes obtained from 
the late R. S. Forsythe by J. H. Birss, ca. 
1933, and communicated at that time to 
William Braswell. No further information 
on the books has been found among that 
— of Forsythe’s notes accessible to 

irss) 

British Dramatists: see Nos. 188, 358. 

British Essayists: see Nos. 127, 359, 493, 
494, 565. 
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87. Brock-Arnold, George Moss. Gains- 
borough. New York, Scribner and 
Welford, 1882. 


(Metcalf) 


88. Browne, John Ross. Etchings of a 

Whaling Cruise, with Notes of a 
Sojourn on the Island of Zanzibar. To 
Which Is Appended a Brief History 
of the Whale Fishery . . . New York, 
Harper, 1846. 
In a note to Evert Duyckinck of 2 Feb 
1847 (NYPL-D) Melville wrote: ‘I have 
procured the book you spoke of from the 
Harpers — & shall find much pleasure in 
making it the basis of an article for your 
paper’. The note is pasted to the manu- 
script of Melville’s review of Browne’s 
book, which appeared in Duyckinck’s 
Literary World, I, no. 6 (6 Mar 1847), 
105-106. 

89. Browne, Sir Thomas. Sir Thomas 

Browne’s Works, Including His Life 
and Correspondence; Edited by Simon 
Wilkin . . . London, Pickering, 1835- 
36. 4 V. 
‘Sir Thos Browne vol 2’ and later ‘2 vols’ 
borrowed from Evert Duyckinck late in 
1847 or early in 1848 (NYPL-L, the third 
book charged to Melville), and before 
Duyckinck’s letter to George L. Duyck- 
inck of 18 Mar 1848 (NYPL-D), which 
mentions the loan (quoted in Part Il, p. 
153). 

90. ——. The Works . .. With Alpha- 
betical Tables. [1st collected ed.] 
London, Basset [etc.], 1686. 4 pt. in 
I V. 

‘Sir Thomas Browne folio [added: ‘1686’]’ 
bought in London for 16 shillings (HCL- 
J, 19 Dec 1849; HCL-L). 

91. Browne, William. [Brittania’s Pas- 
torals. V. 1 and 2 of] The Works... 
London, Davies, 1772. 3 v. [now 
bound together]; or, Brittania’s Pas- 
torals ... London, Clarke, 1845. 
‘Browne’s Brit Pastorals’ borrowed from 
Evert Duyckinck in 1850 (NYPL-BL: 
36th listing for 1850). 

92. Browning, Elizabeth (Barrett). 
Poems... London, Bradbury and 
‘Evans, 1844. 2 v. 

‘Miss Barrett’s Poems 2 v’ borrowed from 
Evert Duyckinck in [Aug or Sep?] 1850 
(NYPL-BL: 35th listing for 1850). A 
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manuscript copy of “The Cry of the Hu- 
man’ signed ‘Elizabeth Barrett, which 
Cornelius Mathews presented to Mrs Mel- 
ville on 15 Aug 1850, is in HCL. 

93- . The Poems... A New Edi- 
tion . . . New York, Francis, 1860. 
2 Vv. 

V. 1, 2: ‘H Melville’. V. 1: ‘N.Y. June 
1864’. Annotated. (Osborne) 


94. Bryant, William Cullen. Poems. . . 
Collected and Arranged by the 
Author. New York, Appleton, 1863. 
‘H. Melville Oct 12. 1867 N.Y.’ Marked. 
(Osborne) 

Buchanan, Robert: see No. 1. 


95. Bunyan, John. The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress... 
Edition unknown. Melville’s copy (Wight) 
was apparently destroyed in the New 
England hurricane of 1938. 


Burckhardt, C. B.: see No. 513. 


96. Burgess, Joseph Tom. Old English 
Wild Flowers ... London, Warne, 
1868. 

‘Fanny Melville A Birth-day gift March 
2, 1874. N.Y.’ (Osborne) 


97. Burke, Edmund. A Philosophical 
Inquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas 
of the Sublime and Beautiful with an 
Introductory Discourse concerning 
Taste . . . Philadelphia, Johnson, 1806. 
‘H. Gansevoort’. Received by Mrs Met- 
calf with other books from Melville’s li- 
brary. (Metcalf) 

98. Burnet, John. A Treatise on Paint- 

ing . . . London, Carpenter, 1834-37. 
4[?] v. in 1. 
‘P. [sic] Burnet on Painting’ charged to 
Lemuel Shaw by BoA 24 Feb-28 Apr 
1849; Melville was in Boston 30 Jan-10 
Apr. 





99. Burnham, Clara Louise (Root). The 
Mistress of Beech Knoll; a Novel . . . 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1890. 
‘Mistress Beech Knoll’ borrowed from 
NYSL 9-20 May 1890. 

99a. Burns, James Drummond, comp. 
The Evening Hymn... London, 
Nelson, 1857. 


‘Augusta Melville New York October 
1860’. Apparently owned by Melville or 
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Mrs Melville after Augusta’s death. An- 
notated by Augusta Melville. (HCL) 


100. Burns, Robert. Poems, Chiefly in 
the Scottish Dialect . . . Kilmarnock, 
Printed by J. Wilson, 1786 [Newport, 
R. L, Brown, 1870]. 

Reprint and facsimile of 1786 edition. 
‘Presented by Herman Melville to J. C. 
Hoadley, Sep". 1870—’ (Morewood) 


101. The Poetical Works ... 
With Memoir, Critical Dissertation, 
and Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. 
George Gilfillan . Edinburgh, 
Nichol, 1856. 2 v. 

‘H. Melville N. Y.’ Marked. (HCL) 


102. Burton, Robert. The Anatomy of 
Melancholy ... New York, Wiley, 
1847. 

8 Feb 1848: ‘1 Burtons Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy — [$]2.—’ (HCL-W, 1 Jul 1848). 


103. ——. Melancholy; as It Proceeds 
from the Disposition and Habit, the 
Passion of Love, and the Influence of 
Religion. Drawn Chiefly from... 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy . . . 
London, Vernor and Hood, 1801. 
‘A[llan] Melville’; ‘Herman Melville April 
roth 1847.’; for a further inscription dated 
Pittsfield, 7 Jul 1851, cf. Part Il, p. 146. 
(HCL) 


104. Butler, Samuel. Hudibras. ‘The 

First [-Third and Last] Part. Written 
in the Time of the Late Wars. Cor- 
rected and Amended. With Several 
Additions and Annotations . . . Lon- 
don, Barker, 1710. 3 pts. in 1 v. Re- 
bound. 
‘Hudibras 18 mo. (old)’ bought in Lon- 
don for 2 shillings (HCL-J, 17 Nov 1849; 
HCL-L) ‘at Stribbs’s in the Strand’ (let- 
ter to Evert Duyckinck, 2 Feb 1850, 
NYPL-D). ‘L. Duval’; ‘R. Miles 1765’; 
‘Evert A Duyckinck from H. M. Feb 24 
1850. 85 years after that Miles the old 
Englishman, in silk small clothes, bought 
the work at some stall — you own it now 
—who will own it next?’ (NYPL-D) 


105. ——. Hudibras... 2 v. 


Edition unknown. Melville’s copy 
(Wight) was apparently destroyed in the 
New England hurricane of 1938. 
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106. Bynner, Edwin Lassecer. The Be- 

= Daughter . . . Boston, Little, 
rown, 1890. 


‘Begum’s Dau.’ borrowed from NYSL 
17-19 Jan 1891. 
107. Byron, George Gordon Noél By- 
ron, 6th Baron. The Complete Works 
. . » Paris, Galignani, 1842. 
‘Augusta Melville from her friend Howard 
Townsend March 1855’; ‘Aunt Helen 
[Melville] to Minnie. 1888’. (Morewood) 
108. ——. Don Juan . . . London, Mur- 
ray, 1837. 2 Vv. 
‘Elizabeth am Shaw [later Mrs Mel- 


ville] from her brother Lemuel July 1847.’ 
(Metcalf) 

109. ——. Dramas . . . London, Mur- 
ray, 1837. 2 v. 


‘Elizabeth K[napp] Shaw from her brother 

Lemuel July 1847.’ (Metcalf) 
110. ——. Miscellanies . . 

Murray, 1837. 3 v. 

V. 2: Elizabeth K[{napp] Shaw. from her 

brother Lemuel July 1847.’ (Metcalf) 
111, ——. Tales . . . London, Murray, 

1837. 2 Vv. 


‘Elizabeth K[napp] Shaw from her brother 
Lemuel July 1847.’ (Metcalf) 


112. The Poetical Works . 
Boston, Little, Brown, [1851?]. 10 v. 
V. 1, 5: “H Melville’. V. 1: ‘Carol Wight 
April 14. 92’. Binding uniform with No. 
369. From the character of the marking 
and annotation it would a that this 
edition was read by Melville after his trip 
to the Near East in 1856-57 and during 
his study of versification (see Part Il, p. 
162) —ie., in 1858-59 or after. Cf. No. 
369. (Wight) 


Byron, George Gordon Noél Byron, 6th 
Baron: see also No. 369. 


113. Byron, John. The Narrative of the 
Honourable John Byron . . . Contain- 
ing an Account of the Great Distresses 
Suffered by Himself and His Com- 
panions on the Coast of Patagonia, 
from the Year 1740, till Their Arrival 
in England, 1746. With a Description 
of St. Jago de Chili, and the Manners 
and Customs of the Inhabitants. Also 
a Relation of the Loss of the Wager, 
Man of War, One of Admiral Anson’s 


. London, 
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Squadron. Written by Himself. Sec- 
ond Edition. London, Baker and 
Leigh, 1768. 

‘George Savage Antigua’; ‘Gt[?] Hall, 
‘Carol Wight’. Annotated [by Melville? ]; 
engraving with facsimile signature ‘Henry 
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Dec 1849: ‘walked to St: Thomas’s 
Church, Charter House ... to hear my 
famed namesake (almost) “The Reverend 
H Melvill.”’ Purchased from Farnell 
with other books from Melville’s library 
(Nos. 95, 105, 112, 369) by Carol V. 





OS. 95» 105 
Mabvi’ laid in: cf. HICL-J, Londen, 6 0 SO OW 


** Byron’s work is one of three contemporary accounts of the p: e around Cape 
Horn made by Lord Anson’s squadron which are discussed in White-Jacket, pp. 123-124; 
‘White Jacket has them all. . . .. The other two books alluded to in this passage may have 
been, like the Byron, a part of Melville’s own library, although no further evidence has 
been found. They are: 

A Voyage round the World, in the Years MDCCXL, I, Il, Ill, 1V. By George Anson 
. .- Compiled . . . by Richard Walter, m.a., Chaplain of His Majesty’s Ship the Centu- 
rion, in That Expedition . . . London, Printed for the Author, by Knapton, 1748 [and 
subsequent editions]. 

A Voyage to the South-Seas, in the Years 1740-1. Containing, a Faithful Narrative of 
the Loss of His Majesty’s Ship the Wager on a Desolate Island . . . Compiled by ... 
John Bulkeley and John Cummins . . . London, Robinson, 1743 [and subsequent editions]. 


Merton M. Seatts, Jr 


(To be continued) 














NOTES 
The Hasty Pudding Club Library, 1808-1948 


NE of the Harvard Library’s 
() recent large accessions has 

been the collection of books 
belonging to the Hasty Pudding Club. 
Although it boasted a long and hon- 
orable history, the Club’s library had 
outlived its usefulness. Few books 
had been added in recent years, and 
the older ones had gathered dust be- 
hind the glass doors. So the decision 
to use the space for other purposes 
was no doubt a wise one. But now 
that the books have been scattered, 
an account of how they came together 
is appropriate." 

For much of the nineteenth century, 
club libraries were perhaps of more 
importance to the students than the 
College Library. The latter was 
hedged about with restrictions from 
which the clubs were relatively free. 
Newspapers, journals, and popular 
novels were more freely available in 
the club libraries, though these 
libraries did not lack more serious 
works. Edward Everett Hale, A.B. 
1839, writing of his student days in 
the Collegian for January, 1889, ex- 
aggerates the proportion of novels, 
but he gives a good description of 
how the club libraries functioned: 


The great value, therefore, of the literary 
societies was in their special libraries. 
The 1.0.H. and the Institute, the Hasty 
Pudding and the Porcellian, each had its 


*The sources for this paper are mainly 
to be found among the records of student 
societies on deposit in the Harvard Univer- 
sity Archives. 


special library, made up almost wholly 
of novels. The greater part of the as- 
sessments of the LO.H. and Institute 
were spent for novels. Dickens’s new 
books and the like were bought as soon 
as they were printed, and circulated from 
these libraries . . . You went up to the 
1.0.H. or to the Institute library room, 
according as you belonged to one society 
or the other, once a week; you carried 
with you the two novels you had been 
reading, and you carried back two others. 


Some students, it will be seen, did 
just that, but others found many titles 
of use in their studies. A note in the 
1857 catalogue of the Hasty Pudding 
Club library indicates that one quar- 
ter of the volumes were novels; one 
third biography, history, and poetry; 
one quarter drama, Harper’s libraries, 
and works in foreign and dead lan- 
guages; and the remainder miscellane- 
ous subjects? And this collection, 


*An examination of the entries under 
‘American’ in this same catalogue reveals a 
considerable variety. The title and num- 
ber of volumes for each, in the form and 
order listed, are: ‘American Association for 
Advancement of Science, 1’; ‘American 
Biography, Jeremy Belknap, 1’; ‘American 
Constitutions, 1’; ‘American Joe Miller, 1’; 
‘American Journal of Arts and Sciences, 
XXVIII-XLI; ‘American Library of Use- 
ful Knowledge, I, II’; ‘American Life, Miss 
Mitford, 3’; ‘American in England, 2’; 
‘American Museum, 7’; ‘American Oratory, 
1’; ‘American Poems, 1’; ‘American Poetry, 
Specimens of, 3’; ‘American Revolutions, 
Mrs. Warren’s History of, 3’; ‘American 
Revolutions, Hewes History of, 1’; ‘Ameri- 
can Scenery, Gallop In, Silliman, 1’; ‘Ameri- 
can War, Botta’s History of, 3’; ‘American 
War, The Last, History of, Brown, 2’. In 
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though larger than most, was typical 
of the club libraries of the time. The 
value which the Faculty put on these 
collections is shown by the fact that 
their total holdings are listed in the 
annual College Catalogue, in the sec- 
tion describing library resources, from 
1834 to 1873. The totals for the ‘so- 
ciety libraries of the students,’ as the 
phrase went, grew from 4,500 to 
16,000 during this time. And in 1850, 
the College Librarian, in preparing a 
report on the Harvard Libraries for 
the Smithsonian Institution, listed sev- 
eral of the club libraries separately.* 

The Hasty Pudding Club, estab- 
lished in 1795, merged with the In- 
stitute of 1770 in 1924. Though a 
combined library was established after 
the merger, the original collections 
were later segregated, by means of 
bookplates and entries in early cata- 
logues. The Institute, which began 
in 1770 as the Speaking Club, in turn 
had been the result of mergers: in 
1773 with the Mercurian Club; in 
1825 with the Hermetic Society and 
Akribologoumenoi; and in 1848 with 
the 1O.H. Of these, the original 
Speaking Club and the I1.0.H. both 
had well developed libraries. There- 
fore, the 6,000 volumes comprising the 
present collection represent many 
more sources than are shown by the 
Hasty Pudding and Institute book- 
plates alone. And their history in- 
volves to some extent the history of 
these earlier libraries. 


spite of some slight errors in titles, the list 
is not a difficult one to verify. 

*Charles C. Jewett, Notices of Public 
Libraries in the United States of America 
(Washington, 1851), p. 35. Jewett was Li- 
brarian of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
this account first appeared as an appendix to 
the Annual Report of the Institution for 
1849, submitted in 1850. 
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The springing up of student soci- 
eties immediately before and after 
the Revolution is an interesting phe- 
nomenon, having roots much further 
back. The so-called literary societies, 
in which we are especially interested, 
had as their purpose improvement in 
composition and rhetoric. Many had 
patriotic overtones, not surprising in 
view of the period during which they 
were founded. Even the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club, stressing (as its name im- 
plies) gastronomic and _ convivial 
pleasures, held public exercises on the 
Fourth of, July and Washington's 
birthday. The typical meeting of one 
of these clubs consisted of original 
compositions, in prose or verse, a 
debate, or a mock trial, all conducted 
according to parliamentary rule. This 
would be followed by a business meet- 
ing, refreshments, perhaps singing, 
and adjournment. The training which 
members received in talking on their 
feet must have been helpful, whatever 
they did in later life. The vitality of 
the clubs is shown by their survival, 
in spite of occasional efforts of the 
Faculty, aroused by some particular 
prank, to suppress them. 

Establishment of a library generally 
followed not long after the organiza- 
tion of a club. In the case of the 
Akribologoumenoi and the I.0.H.,5 


*An interpretation of the subjects and 
authors dealt with by one of the clubs ap- 
pears in Albert Goodhue, Jr, “The Reading 
of Harvard Students, 1770-1781, as Shown 
by the Records of the Speaking Club,’ Essex 
Institute Historical ollections, LXXIIlI 
(1937), 107-129. 

*Concerning the meaning of the initials 
‘1.0.H.,.” T. W. Higginson wrote to H. F. 
Robinson, Chairman of the Historical Com- 
mittee of the Harvard Union, 1 Febru 
1897: ‘It was never clearly settled whether 
the three letters meant “Imitatores Omnium 
Honestorum” or, simply “Imitators of 








Notes 


which were not founded until 1823 
and 1829 respectively, provision was 
made in their constitutions for a li- 
brary. Laws for the use of the I.0.H. 
library have survived; they follow 
fairly closely the College Library rules 
of the period. Books were to be given 
out for a half hour only, during two 
days each week, and there were the 
usual penalties for loss and mutilation. 
The librarian was permitted to call in 
books for the annual examination; the 
limit on the number of books which 
might be borrowed at a time was four, 
and the period three weeks (except 
for students teaching school, or during 
vacation). Student librarians served 
with varying degrees of ability, and 
every now and again overhauling 
would be necessary. Losses were fre- 
quent, fines being less effective than 
for the College Library. Books were 
acquired largely by gift; the 1.0.H. 
even ruled that no member could take 
more than two volumes at a time until 
‘he has presented at least one com- 
plete work which shall be acceptable 
to the librarian.’ The last phrase is 
of interest, for an author’s pride 
might lead him to present a work not 
particularly useful to a club library.® 
At first just a bookcase in the room 
where the society met (perhaps a 
student’s room), collections grew un- 
til separate quarters were necessary. 
So much for the general view; a closer 


Henry” (Patrick Henry). On the title- 
age of a volume of the records someone 
as written in the words ‘Imps of Hell.’ 

* Two over-size books of the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club library are: Report of the Super- 
intendent of the Coast Survey (Washington, 
1858), gift of Professor A. D. Bache, who 
carried out the work; and Description of a 
Skeleton of the Mastodon Giganteus of 
North America, by John C. Warren (Bos- 
ton, 1852), gift of the author, who had been 
a member of the Club in 1797. 
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look at the history of the Institute and 
Hasty Pudding collections will illus- 
trate many of these points. 

In the first record book of the 
Speaking Club (the original com- 
ponent of the Institute) there appears 
a set of orders; No. 16 seems to refer 
to a library. It states that ‘some of 
the best treatises shall be bought at 
the expence of the Club, and read 
thro in course in the club by the 
Members each in his turn, (a suitable 
part being read at each meeting) and 
that these books be left with the 
Committee to be lent to the Members 
of the Club, as the Committee thinks 
proper.’ However, it was not until 
21 September 1796 that the Club ac- 
tually voted that ‘there be a library 
— that six handsome volumes be given 
by each class previous to its dismis- 
sion.’* At the end of the third book 
of records, among entries for the year 
1798, there is the following: ‘Received 
of Brown ten dollars, fifty cents, li- 
brary money, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing books for the society.’ There 
then follow receipts by several li- 
brarians, their terms of office being 
only a few weeks or months. On 
19 September 1800, H. Putnam re- 
ceipts for 137 bound volumes and 13 
pamphlets, the first indication of num- 
ber. At a meeting on 6 December 
1799 the Club considered whether the 
library might not be made known 


"The writer is indebted to Miss Mary 
D. Herrick, formerly of the Colby College 
Library staff, for references to the library 
in the records of the Speaking Club. Miss 
Herrick used these references in an unpub- 
lished © comparing club libraries at 
Bernal sae that of the Speaking Club) 
with those at Colby. See also Mary D. 
Herrick and N. Orwin Rush, ‘Early Lite 
Societies and Their Libraries in Colby Col- 
lege, 1824-78,’ College and Research Li- 
braries, VI (1944), 58-63. 
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without endangering the society — in 
other words, without violating se- 
crecy. The question was referred to 
a committee, and nothing seems to 
have been done. Within a genera- 
tion, all of the larger clubs were is- 
suing printed catalogues of their li- 
braries. 

In 1801 the Speaking Club became 
the Patriotic Association, and in 1825 
it adopted the name of Institute of 
1770, on absorbing two smaller clubs. 
This provided the occasion for a cata- 
logue of the books by subject, and for 
more careful record of donations. The 
catalogue of 1837 has separate lists of 
the contents of ‘Harper’s Family Li- 
brary,’ a ‘Dramatic Series,’ the ‘Ameri- 
can Library of Useful Knowledge,’ the 
‘Family Classical Library,’ a ‘Library 
of Select Novels,’ and a ‘Library of 
Old English Prose Writers.’ By 1841 
the catalogue was listing 1,970 vol- 
umes, and by 1852, after the I.0.H. 
joined the Institute, the library con- 
tained 2,500 volumes. Books which 
were found to be duplicates, on check- 
ing the I.0.H. collection, were ex- 
changed with the Hasty Pudding 
Club. And in 1856 the Institute ac- 
quired the library (some 300 vol- 
umes) of the M.O-F., a short-lived 
society. For some time kept at No. 
2 Holworthy Hall, which was occu- 
pied free of rent by the librarian, the 
library was transferred in 1873 to 
club rooms in Holyoke House. In the 
eighties and nineties many of the clubs 
obtained buildings of their own; the 
Institute’s move took place in 1891. 


* Meeting of 14 December 1848. 

* Harvard Alumni Bulletin, XX (1917), 
23. The Monks of the Flagon are supposed 
to have assured President Sparks that the 
initials really stood for Magnet of Friend- 
ship. 
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Thus the pattern was set, until the 
merger with the Hasty Pudding Club 
in 1924. 

The early days of the 1.0.H. library 
are well documented, because of the 
requirement that the librarian and li- 
brary committee report each year. 
Such a committee report, for 14 De- 
cember 1829, states that the library 
contains ‘50 volumes, several novels 
and other interesting works, all the 
books covered, numbered, and an ac- 
curate list of them is in the hands of 
the Librarians together with the Laws 
and Regulations.’ A report by the 
acting librarian, tucked into the charg- 
ing book for 1832-36, informs the 
Club that ‘new shelves were procured 
and the books were arranged and 
classified according to their character 
Poetry, History, Fiction being kept 
distinctly by themselves.’ Accounts at 
the end of the charging book for 1839- 
41 indicate that so0¢ and $1.75 had 
been spent on binding, while seven 
pamphlet novels cost $1.13; these 
were paid for from fines. By 1845 
losses were such that the examining 
committee felt a special plea justified, 
as the following draft indicates: 


There are about two thousand books at 
present belonging to the Library that 
most of them [are] quite valuable will 
appear from a glance at the Catalogue 
though we are forced to state that many 
of them are in a most deplorable condi- 
tion many of them are distributed 
throughout the College and it seems 
necessary that the present members of 
the Society if they wish to keep up 
the good old name of LO.H. [sic] 


To remedy the situation, a special as- 
sessment of 25¢ was voted, and the 
librarian was urged to recall the miss- 
ing books. Three years later the li- 
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brary was merged with that of the 
Institute of 1770. 

The establishment of the Hasty 
Pudding Club library, thirteen years 
after the founding of the Club, is 
carefully described in the records. 
On 14 May 1807, it was ‘voted to 
establish a library’; accordingly, Ab- 
bot, Bacon, and Rand were chosen a 
committee ‘to devise some plan and 
regulations for the said library.’ At 
the next meeting, two members of 
the committee were absent, so a re- 
port was postponed and two addi- 
tional members, Whitman and Sanger, 
were added. The next week the re- 
port of the library committee was 
‘very unanimously received and the 
thanks of the society were voted the 
committee for their exertions.’ By 
26 June, the Secretary was able to 
report the receipt of eleven volumes 
during the past week. ‘From the 
present prospect,’ the Club was told, 
‘we are inclined to think, that there 
will soon be a respectable library. 
This is an establishment of importance, 
and, therefore, demands our patron- 
age.’ But this first effort failed, and 
it was not until 3 March 1808 that the 
president was again authorized to re- 
ceive subscriptions of books for the 
setting up of a library. A week later 
the president reported ‘that during 
the past week no less than one hun- 
dred and twenty choice volumes had 
been subscribed.’ The Club therefore 
voted ‘that we establish a library; 
that the books which had already been 
subscribed be received; that the sub- 
scription be still kept open; and that 
Brs. Bird, Stevens and Elliott be a 
committee to frame a code of laws 
for the regulation of the library, and 
procure a book-case.’ A bookplate 
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was also required, and on 31 March 
Plumer, Hayward, and Page were 
asked to invent a device; their report 
was accepted at the meeting of 14 
April.° Whitman was chosen li- 
brarian on 28 April, and a committee 
to inspect the library was appointed 
on 12 May. With this burst of activ- 
ity, the library was well established. 

Such records as have been pre- 
served offer glimpses of the library 
during its first fifty years. Annual 
removals from one librarian’s room 
to another’s are indicated by entries 
in an account book for 1829-49." 
After 1838 the books seem to have 
been kept in Holworthy 10, where 
the librarian traditionally roomed.!? 
Payments for paper, books, binding, 
printing, flour (doubtless for paste), 
stamps, gum arabic, and alcohol reveal 
a flourishing condition. In 1837-38 
$2.00 was spent for printing the Regu- 
lations, $15.00 to go to help pay for 
the die, and $5.00 for a new bookcase. 
The accounts for 1844 are of special 
interest, charges for ‘Brush, Gum, 
Pins, Alcohol, Tacks, Masks, Ribands, 


“The design was executed by Joseph 
Callender, and has been in use ever since. 
It consists of a curtain (for the donor’s 
name) within a classical frame. At the bot- 
tom appear a — with a human face, two 
shelves of books, and the words (one at the 
base of each column) ‘concordia discors.’ 
At the top of the curtain are written ‘1808’ 
and ‘Hasty Pudding Library.’ Above this 
is an oval, containing a pot surmounted by 
two hands, one holding a bowl, the other a 
spoon. Around the oval is the motto ‘seges 
votis respondet.’ Surmounting all, at the 
apex of a triangle, is an eye. The Society’s 
medal uses much of the same symbolism. 

™ Accounts for the years 1823-25 appear 
at the end of a register of borrowers and 
gifts of that period. 

* Reminiscences of Samuel F. McCleary, 
A.B. 1841, Boston Evening Transcript, 16 
November 1895. 
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Buck,’* Window Cleaning, Muslin, 
Hooks for Pictures, &c. 9.75’ resulted 
from the first of the Club’s long series 
of plays. ‘Bombastes Furioso’ was 
performed in December, 1844; ever 
since, one of the librarian’s duties has 
been to keep the file of programs. 
Printed catalogues of the library were 
issued in 1838 and 1841.'* A reorgani- 
zation in 1845 resulted in a marked 
increase in the annual additions to 
the library; from 1808 to 1836 the 
average was 26 volumes; from 1838 
to 1845, 90 volumes; and after 1845, 
225 volumes. This increase, added to 
the ambitious program of plays, 
brought about a request for larger 
quarters. In President Sparks the 
Club had a friend at court, and the 
Corporation granted No. 29 Stough- 
ton Hall in 1849; a few years later 
No. 31 was added. These rooms were 
fitted up by members of the Classes 
of 1850 and 1852.45 By 1871 the 
whole top floor of Stoughton Hall 


* Probably buckram. 

“At the end of the catalogue of 1838 
appears a list of ‘Journals taken by Hasty 
Pudding Reading Club and by them pre- 
sented to HPC. They include ‘Republica- 
tion of the four English Reviews, Republica- 
tion of Blackwood’s Magazine, North 
American Review, Boston Quarterly Re- 
view, and Southern Literary Messenger.’ 
Nothing more is known about this Reading 
Club. However, it was a common prac- 
tice for groups of students to organize as 
reading clubs, mainly for the purpose of 
providing newspapers and journals for the 
use of their members. 

*An announcement of 18 September 
1850 contains an interesting reference to 
the library: “The Library of the Crus, con- 
taining at present nearly four thousand of 
the choicest works in ancient and modern 
literature, by liberal donations from Honor- 
ary and Immediate Members is rapidly 
increasing.’ The figure 4,000 was somewhat 
optimistic, or else there was considerable 
loss before the catalogue of 1857 was com- 
pleted. 
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was in use by the Club, providing a 
small reading room and a large hall, 
complete with stage. The Harvard 
Book of 1875 contains a picture of the 
large room, showing some of the 4,000 
volumes on shelves around the walls. 
Once larger quarters had been ob- 
tained, the books could be put in 
better order. Accordingly, during 
the years 1852-57, the most complete 
of the catalogues was prepared and 
a series of charging books or registers 
started. The catalogue, a manuscript 
volume in folio, was the work of 
‘H. B. Adams, Librarian and N. L. 
Anderson, Scriptor.’ Both of these 
men later became better known, 
Adams as historian and autobiogra- 
pher, Anderson as a Civil War general 
and the man in whose memory the 
bridge at the end of Boylston Street 
was erected. On the inside of the 
ornamental title-page is a plan of the 
library. Next comes a brief history, 
followed by the classification scheme. 
Thé total number of volumes is given 
as 3,500, corresponding with a note 
of June, 1852, found among the papers 
of T. W. Harris, College Librarian. 
A comparison of the borrowings of 
certain members of the Club for the 
year 1857-58 with the entries for the 
same persons in the charging lists of 
the College Library is of interest. All 
are members of the Class of 1858, and 
so in their senior year. Adams, possi- 
bly because he was librarian of the 
Club, borrowed 25 books there and 
none from the College Library. Fairly 
large borrowers from both the Club 
and Gore Hall were Fisher Ames 
(Club 27, Gore 16), and James Jack- 
son Lowell, First Scholar of his Class 
(Club 36, Gore 24). In general, the 
same interests are indicated in these 
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borrowings, though a tendency to 
borrow from the Club for purely 
recreational reading might be demon- 
strated. On the other hand, several 
students, perhaps working for the 
gentleman’s C, took out no books from 
the College Library and only a few 
(mostly novels) from the Club. It is 
apparent that wide readers took books 
wherever they could find them; on the 
other hand, some men might not have 
done any extra reading at all had not 
the proximity of the Club and the 
popular nature of some of its books 
attracted them. 

The renewed interest of the eigh- 
teen-fifties died out by the eighties.'® 
In 1876, as a result of Faculty com- 
plaints about noise, the Club moved 
to inconvenient and unattractive 
rooms on Holmes Field. Twelve years 
later the present clubhouse, No. 12 
Holyoke Street, was opened. A 
graduate committee, asked to con- 
sider the future of the Club at the 
time of this latter move, separately 
mentions the library in its report: 


5. We regard the Library as a very im- 
portant feature in the new establishment. 
We think the Club ought to subscribe 
to the principle [sic] New York and 
Boston newspapers and periodicals, and 
to take good care of its own collections 
of books, photographs, etc. It might be 
well to exempt the Librarian, on whom 
will be thus placed these exceptional but 
not conspicuous tasks, from his annual 
dues. 


In the new building, the library was 
located in the large room across the 
front of the second floor. The books 
were in cases which extended into 


* The decline coincides with Justin Win- 
sor’s efforts to make books more available 
to students in the College Library. 
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the room to form alcoves. Around 
the walls were placed theatrical posters 
going back to the early years of the 
Club plays. A list of the librarian’s 
duties, dated 1891, was framed and 
prominently posted; these duties in- 
cluded pasting copies of play bills in 
the scrap-book and looking after the 
photographs, as well as care of the 
books. 

Archibald G. Thacher, librarian in 

1897, embarked on a reorganization 
of the library. He obtained a $5.00 
addition to the initiation fee; $200.00 
of the resulting $400.00 gain was to 
be used for ‘buying current literature 
and referance [sic] books as well as 
for completing broken sets.’ A card 
catalogue was made, and, under the 
direction of a committee of three, 
the theatrical posters were framed. 
The opportunity was taken to ap- 
peal to some eighty-five publishing 
houses in the United States for books 
‘of interest to college men.’ The 
printed appeal states that ‘the library 
at present contains upwards of 7,000 
volumes, including many rare Ameri- 
can first editions, the gifts of former 
classes, authors and different publish- 
ing firms.’ According to a penciled 
note, seven books were received from 
Messrs Copeland and Day of Boston, 
several pamphlets from the American 
Academy of Political Science in Phila- 
delphia, and three volumes from 
Bonner and Sons of New York. It is 
likely that these were early and in- 
complete returns. A similar appeal 
was sent to undergraduate members, 
specifying as especially desirable: 
1. Books used in the principal courses, 
such as: Fine Arts, History, Govern- 
ment and Law, Economics, Philosophy, 
Languages, English Literature, etc. 
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2. Current literature, including the best 
novels of the day. 
3. Standard authors, poets and essayists. 


Henry James, librarian in 1898-99, 
and later Fellow of Harvard College, 
reaped the benefit of these improve- 
ments. He distributed a notice with 
the welcome message that ‘now that 
the Library has been put in order, it 
will be possible to spend a certain 
amount of money in the purchase of 
books.’ Cards were placed on a table 
in the hall on which members might 
list desired titles. It was announced 
also that ‘a card catalogue may be 
found under the first-window to the 
right as one enters the Library,’ and 
that ‘books must not be taken out of 
the Library unless by a special ar- 
rangement made with the Librarian.’ 
Following Thacher and James, other 
librarians about the turn of the cen- 
tury who later became well known 
were William Phillips, 1899-1900, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1903-04. 

Despite this burst of activity, the 
Club was shortly the object of an- 
other investigation by a committee 
of graduate members. Their report, 
issued in 1906, again has a separate 
section on the library: 


8th. The librarian has added no new 
books to the library and apparently made 
no efforts to determine whether or not 
new books were desired by the club, 
or to perform any of the duties of the 
office. The original scores of the shows 
are not to be found on file in the Club. 
There seems to be no regular place for 
maintaining a collection or even copies 
of the scores. The members take very 
little interest in the library in its present 
condition. 


The new constitution resulting from 
the investigation combined the posi- 
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tions of librarian and secretary. How- 
ever, the condition of the library had 
not improved in 1916, when Fred- 
erick Schenck wrote an account of 
the Club for the April issue of the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin. ‘One inno- 
vation,’ he states, ‘which seems imme- 
diately necessary is the installation of 
a permanent graduate librarian, with 
adequate funds at his disposal, to ar- 
range, repair, and preserve the really 
valuable but neglected library of 
Early Americana, dramatic works, 
and miscellaneous classics, many of 
them in rare editions, with the signa- 
tures of distinguished donors on 
book-plates or fly-leaves.’ An earlier 
attempt had been made to raise $500 
partly for this purpose, as an undated 
appeal to the graduate members 
shows. But by the first World War 
the collection had fallen into almost 
complete disuse, because of lack of 
funds to keep it up to date and the 
avaliability of books in other places, 
with the result that the position of 
librarian was largely an honorary 
one.17 

In 1936, under the impetus of the 
Tercentenary of the University, it 
was decided that the books should 
be put in order. At the suggestion of 
Clarence E. Walton of the College 
Library staff, Gerald F. Gilmore, ’36, 
undertook the job. The 1857 cata- 
logue was checked for all books still 
in the library, and the old Hasty 
Pudding and Institute libraries were 
separated. More modern books were 
placed in six groups: history (includ- 
ing travel and biography), economics 
and government, science, religion and 


Several of the more recent librarians 
with whom the writer communicated had 
forgotten that they ever served in such a 
capacity. 
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philosophy, college material, and 
literature. Some cleaning and repair- 
ing were done, and the books placed 
behind glass doors, as befitted a col- 
lection now largely a curiosity piece. 

Twelve years later demands for 
space outweighed even this sentimen- 
tal and antiquarian value, and nego- 
tiations were begun, culminating in 
the transfer of the collection to the 
College Library. A very large num- 
ber of the books have been found to 
duplicate ones already in the College 
Library; these will be sold and the 
proceeds divided with the Club, after 
the consent of the donors, where pos- 
sible, has been obtained. The value 
of the collection is considerably di- 
minished by the fact that few of the 
sets are complete. Perhaps a score 
of titles will be found worthy addi- 
tions to the rare book collection at 
Harvard. Thus one more of the out- 
side resources once serving the needs 
of the students has been brought back 
into the main stream of the College 
Library. The closing of the Hasty 
Pudding Club library reflects both 
the increase in the number of books 
thought necessary for a student’s edu- 
cation and the greater availability of 
such books throughout the University 
Library. The collection, little changed 
since the eighteen-fifties, could not 
compete, even for general reading, 
with the House Libraries and the 
Farnsworth Room. As an _ interest- 
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ing nineteenth-century club library, 
it might, had there been space, have 
been kept intact. Perhaps migrating 
to some small college library, the 
books may, in the future, receive more 
use than for many years past. Yet 
even now many bear the signs of hard 
usage; for during a large part of its 
one hundred and forty years of exist- 
ence the library justified the hopes of 
its founders by supplementing the 
College Library where the latter was 
weakest. The society collections were 
the undergraduate libraries of the 
nineteenth century; although limited 
to members, there were few students, 
through the eighteen-sixties, who did 
not have access to at least one.'® The 
Hasty Pudding Club Library was one 
of the largest and most active of them 
all. 

Rosert W. Lovett 


* Of the 118 members of the Class of 
1860, 72 (or 61%) belonged to either the 
Hasty Pudding Club or the Institute of 
1770; 34 of the 72 belonged to both clubs. 
Of the 12 members of the Porcellian Club 
from this class, 10 belonged to both of the 
other clubs. All but 4 of the 23 students 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa were members 
of one or other of the two large clubs. On 
the other hand, 16 of the 23 members of 
the Christian Brethren were non-club men. 
This society was building up a collection of 
religious books. There were doubtless in- 
stances of the borrowing of books from 
society libraries by club members for friends 
who were not members of any club. The 
Reading Room Association, established in 
1872, was designed partly to bridge this gap. 
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New Examples of Imposition by Half-Sheets 


ALF-SHEET imposition is a 
Hevns of arranging type- 

pages for printing so as to 
produce, with a minimum of labor, 
gatherings of half the normal number 
of leaves — two leaves in quarto, four 
in octavo, and so on. All the type- 
pages of the half-sheet are imposed at 
one time in a ‘combined forme’ and 
printed together on one side of a full 
sheet of paper. Sheets so printed are 
then turned end for end and perfected 
from the same ‘combined forme.’ 
This produces two complete copies of 
the gathering on each sheet, which 
only require to be cut apart before 
folding. Hialf-sheet imposition pre- 
sents real savings to the printer in 
both time and effort in the printing 
of short pamphlets and half-gatherings 
to fill out longer works. Not the least 
advantage lies in the fact that he can 
use normal equipment, including a 
full-sized chase without an excessive 
amount of furniture. 

The process is of considerable an- 
tiquity. Joseph Moxon published 
charts as a guide to its use in Me- 
chanick Exercises (1677-83), the 
earliest English book on the tech- 
nique of printing, and it was certainly 
employed by English printers at least 
a century before Moxon’s day.! 

*For a more extended exposition of 
half-sheet imposition, see R. B. McKerrow, 
An Introduction to Bibliography (2nd imp., 
Oxford, 1928), pp. 66-70. Charts of half. 
sheet imposition occur in John Johnson's 
Typographia (London, 1824), II, the sec- 
tion of starred pages following p. 144. Like 
much else in Johnson, these derive more 


or less directly from Moxon. The present 
writer discussed an example of 1578 in 


Nevertheless, demonstrable cases of 
half-sheet imposition are uncommon, 
and Harvard is fortunate in having 
added two new examples to its col- 
lections. 

The first is a copy of John Pening- 
ton’s The People Called Quakers 
Cleared by Geo. Keith (London, T. 
Sowle, 1696), which is an octavo col- 
lating A-C%, D* (the last leaf, a blank, 
is lacking). In a normal copy of the 
book (and such a copy was already 
in the Harvard College Library) the 
pagination runs regularly from [1] to 
54. The title-page, its blank verso, 
and the first leaf of text are included 
in the series although unnumbered; 
the last blank leaf, present in Har- 
vard’s normal copy, is not included 
in the pagination. 

In the copy under discussion, the 
six pages of text in gathering D, 
which should be numbered 49, 50, 
51, §2, $3, 54, are actually numbered 
17, 20, 21, 24, 25, 28. These are the 
numbers from the pages of the outer 
forme of gathering B; their identity is 
confirmed by a misshapen parenthesis 
occurring before the number 21 in 
both gatherings. The error both 
proves and is explained by half-sheet 
imposition. The paginary numerals 
of the outer forme of gathering B 
were accidentally allowed to remain 
standing in the skeleton of furniture 
with which the ‘combined forme’ of 
gathering D was then imposed. This 
would appear to be the only reason- 
able way to account for the printing 


‘Imposition by Half-Sheets,’ The Library, 
4th ser., XXII (1941), 163-167. 
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of the same matter in one instance on 
one side only of the sheet (in B) and 
in a second instance on both sides 
(in D).? 

The second new example is Edward 
Fenton’s So Short a Catechisme (Lon- 
don, for R. Eeles, 1662), which is an 
octavo of only four leaves. Harvard’s 
copy is bound in a volume of cate- 


* This demonstration closely follows that 
of the 1578 example cited above (note 1). 
The ‘normal’ copy corrects two misprints 
in gathering D in addition to the pagination. 
Otherwise the copies are identical in that 

thering, and in two imstances they ex- 
ibit the same minor typographical error. 


The Chronology 


chetical tracts of similar vintage, and 
is in fact two complete and identical 
copies of Fenton’s pamphlet so folded 
and bound that the leaves run Ai, Ar, 
A2, Az, A3, A3, Aq, Aq. It is diffi- 
cult to see how such a strange mis- 
binding could occur unless the pamph- 
let was printed by half-sheet imposi- 
tion. Then, to produce this curious 
result, it would only be necessary for 
the binder to forget to cut the two 
half-sheets apart, folding them instead 
like a full sheet in octavo. 


WIiLutuM H. Bono 


of the First Volumes of Herder’s 


Christliche Schriften 


ETWEEN the years 1793 and 
B 1798 Johann Gottfried von 

Herder published the six works 
which are known under the series 
title Christliche Schriften. The first 
of these, Von der Gabe der Sprachen 
am ersten christlichen Pfingstfest, 
though it is dated 1794, actually ap- 
peared in October of 1793; and the 
second, Von der Auferstehung, als 
Glauben, Geschichte und Lehre, was 
published in January of 1794. Von 
der Gabe der Sprachen was probably 
in the hands of the printer as early as 
August 1793, for in a letter dated 
7 August 1793 Herder writes to Eich- 
horn: ‘Bald werde ich Ihnen ein an- 
deres Schriftchen schicken,’! and 
although he does not mention it by 


*Von und an Herder. Ungedruckte 
Briefe aus Herders Nachlass, ed. Heinrich 
Diintzer and Ferdinand Gottfried von 
Herder (Leipzig, 1861-62), II, 303. 


name, there is no reason to doubt that 
he is speaking of it here. The book 
appeared two months later, as appears 
from a letter dated 18 October 1793 
in which Herder writes to Gleim: 
‘Hier sende ich Ihnen . . . ein kleines 
theologisches Buch.’? On 31 January 
1794 he writes to the same correspond- 
ent: ‘.. . so bekommen Sie dennoch 
zur Gabe der Sprachen eine Schwes- 
ter, die Auferstehung.’* These two 
works were thus first published sep- 
arately. Herder had further theologi- 
cal works in mind, as we see from a 
letter dated 31 January 1794 in which 
he writes to Eichhorn ‘Zum Pfingst- 
feste schicke ich Ihnen noch das Auf- 
erstehungsfest; das Weihnachtsfest 
soll zu seiner Zeit auch folgen’;* but 
he had apparently not yet thought of 
* Diintzer-Herder, I, 160. 


* Diintzer-Herder, I, 166. 
* Diintzer-Herder, II, 305. 


en 
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combining the parts into a larger 
whole. The idea of the more compre- 
hensive work did occur to him, how- 
ever, shortly after the publication of 
Von der Auferstebung. Haym, re- 
ferring to an unpublished letter dated 
14 February 1794, thus describes 
Herder’s instructions to his publisher: 
‘Er schlug . . . seinem Verleger vor, 
die Pfingst- und Osterabhandlung un- 
ter einem gemeinsamen Titel zu- 
sammenzufassen und sie als Ersten 
Theil eines grésseren Werkes zu 
bezeichnen, dessen Zweiten Theil 
dann die geplanten niachsten zwei 
Schriftchen zu bilden hiatten. So 
wurde den beiden Abhandlungen der 
Gesammttitel einer “Ersten Sammlung 
Christlicher Schriften” gegeben; ihr 
folgten, da dem Verfasser die Materie 
immer breiter auseinanderfloss, vier 
weitere Abhandlungen als eben so 
viele neue “Sammlungen Christlicher 
Schriften.”’® Haym assumes, as do 
all of Herder’s bibliographers, that 
remainder sheets of the two works 
were provided with a series title-page 
shortly after the above instructions 
were given, and so issued in one vol- 
ume in 1794. And indeed, at least 
three copies of these two works are 
known to exist thus bound together, 
those at the University of Chicago, 
the British Museum, and Harvard. 
The Chicago copy contains a series 
title-page designating the volume as 
the Erste Sammlung christlicher 
Schriften; the British Museum and 
Harvard copies, however, lack this 
series title. 

On 13 May 1795 Herder wrote to 
Eichhorn: ‘Diesen Sommer denke ich 


"Rudolf Haym, Herder mach seinem 
Leben und seinen Werken (Berlin, 1880- 
85), Il, 537. 
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. ein altes Manuscript iiber die 
Evangelien (eine Fortsetzung der 
kleinen Schriften iiber die Gabe der 
Sprache und die Auferstehung) end- 
lich aus dem Staube zu ziehen.’* This 
work was his Vom Erldser der Men- 
schen, nach unsern drei ersten Evange- 
lien, which seems to have been begun 
some time before and then laid away 
in favor of other writing. Herder 
carried out his intention of finishing 
it, however, and we may infer from 
a letter to Eichhorn dated 20 June 
1796 that the manuscript was sent to 
the printer sometime during the spring 
of that year. In this letter Herder 
writes: ‘Gern wollte ich Ihnen zu- 
gleich ein anderes Scriptum iiber die 
drei ersten Evangelisten beilegen; ich 
habe es aber selbst noch nicht. Der 
Druck hat sich vor der Messe ver- 
spatet.’ * The book must have appeared 
about six weeks later, however, for 
Herder’s friend Gleim writes him on 
28 August 1796: ‘Im Buche vom Er- 
léser bin ich bei Lucas.’* For the 
benefit of readers who owned the pre- 
ceding volumes as well as for those 
who did not, this and each of the 
later volumes of the Christliche Schrif- 
ten was issued both with and without 
an inserted leaf at front, not included 
in the signatures, containing a series 
title-page. Some copies of Vom Er- 
loser der Menschen were thus desig- 
nated as the Zweite Sammlung christ- 
licher Schriften, the preceding two 
works, bound together, comprising 
the Erste Sammlung. In this country, 
Harvard and the University of Chi- 
cago have copies of the Zweite Samm- 
lung thus designated; copies of Vom 


® Diintzer-Herder, II, 307. 
* Diintzer-Herder, II, 308. 
* Diintzer-Herder, I, 214. 
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Erléser der Menschen without the 
series title are in the libraries of Ober- 
lin College and Indiana University. 

The process of recataloguing the 
Harvard copy of this Zweite Samm- 
lung christlicher Schriften has recently 
afforded evidence which makes the 
assumption of a 1794 issue of the Erste 
Sammlung, designated as such, im- 
possible. For in the Harvard copy of 
the Zweite Sammlung there appears 
not only the added series title-page 
for this volume, correctly dated 1796, 
but also, and clearly conjugate with 
it, the series title-page for the Erste 
Sammlung, post-dated 1794. The two 
were plainly set up in one forme and 
printed at the same time, but in this 
copy, through an oversight, they 
were not cut apart and have both 
been bound in together. 

We may thus easily sum up the 
course of events in a brief table: 
October 1793: Von der Gabe der 

Sprachen appears, ante-dated 1794. 
January 1794: Von der Auferstebung 

published. 


February 1794: Herder instructs his 
publisher, Hartknoch, to issue the 
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above two works together and pro- 
vide them with a series title-page. 
Sometime during the course of the 
year Hartknoch complies with the 
first part of the request (cf. British 
Museum and Harvard copies), but, 
with hard-headed business sense, 
defers providing a series title desig- 
nating them as an Erste Sammlung 
until he is sure of having a Zweite 
Sammlung to continue the series. 


July 1796: Vom Erldser der Menschen 
published. Some copies (as those 
at Chicago and Harvard) provided 
with an inserted leaf containing a 
series title-page Zweite Sammlung 
christlicher Schriften (copies with- 
out series title at Oberlin and In- 
diana). 


July 1796: Series title-page of the 
Erste Sammlung first printed (con- 
jugate with that for the Zweite 
Sammlung), but post-dated 1794, 
and bound up with remainder sheets 
of Von der Gabe der Sprachen and 
Von der Auferstebung (cf. Uni- 
versity of Chicago copy). 


James Epwarp WaALsH 


Turgenev in the Role of Publicity Agent for 
Flaubert’s La Tentation de Saint Antoine 


HE Harvard College Library 
has recently acquired the fol- 
lowing letter, written by Ivan 
Turgenev to Heinrich Laube, then di- 
rector of the Stadttheater in Vienna, 
on 2 April 1874, just after the publica- 
tion of Gustave Flaubert’s La tenta- 
tion de Saint Antoine. The letter is 
here published for the first time. 


Paris 

48, rue de Douai 

Donnerstag, d. 2 April 74 
Werthester Herr! 


Sie werden héchst wahrscheinlich ein 
Buch aus Paris bekommen haben —‘La 
Tentation de St Antoine’ — und wundern 
sich vielleicht, was das eigentlich heissen 
will? —Ich komme, das Réathsel zu 
lésen. — 
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Der Verfasser dieses sehr merkwiirdigen 
und bedeutenden Buchs, G. Flaubert ist 
mein alter Freund.—Er méchte gern, 
dass sein Buch von competenten criti- 
schen Autoritaten in Deutschland re- 
censiert ware und Ich méchte Ihm gern 
den Dienst erweisen—und die Sache 
ermdéglichen.— Nach Berlin und Miin- 
chen habe ich geschrieben — aber in Wien 
kenne ich keinen Recensenten! Nun 
sehen Sie schon, was ich eigentlich im 
Schilde fiihre!—Haben Sie die Giite 
und iiberreichen Sie das Flaubert’sche 
Buch, — nachdem Sie es gelesen haben, 
was Ihnen gewiss viel Freude machen 
wird— irgend einer Celebritat oder 
Capacitat — mit einer freundlichen Em- 
pfehlung Ihrerseits: ein guter Artikel 
wird geschrieben, das Publikum auf- 
merksam gemacht — und wir beide, Flau- 
bert und Ich—sind Ihnen zu Dank 
verpflichtet. — Nicht wahr, Sie thun das, 
lieber Herr Laube? 


Ende Juni oder Anfang Juli (spatstens) 
komme ich nach Carlsbad. Werde ich 
das Vergniigen haben, Sie dort zu tref- 
fen? —Es wirde mich sehr freuen, die 
vorjahrige Bekanntschaft zu erneuern 
und fortzusetzen. 


Unterdessen driicke Ich Ihnen herzlich 
die Hand und verbleibe mit aufrichtigster 
Hochachtung 


Ihr ergebenster 
J. Turctnyew! 


* My dear Sir: 
You have probably received a book from 
Paris—‘La Tentation de Saint Antoine’ — 
and are wondering perhaps what it’s all 
about? —I am about to solve the riddle. — 
The author of this very remarkable and 
significant book, G. Flaubert, is an old 
friend of mine.— He would like to get his 
book reviewed by competent critical au- 
thorities in Germany, and I should like 
to render him this service—and make it 
ible.—I have written to Berlin and 
unich, but I know no reviewer in Vienna! 
Now you see what I am really driving at! 
— Be so kind as to pass the Flaubert k 
on—after you have read it, which will 


The same night Turgenev wrote other 
letters to his friends and acquaintances 
in Germany and England, all of which 
contained a plea to read and to review 
La tentation and to pass it on to others. 
It is amusing to note the tone of flat- 
tery which Turgenev occasionally 
employed in making his requests. To 
his old friend Ludwig Pietsch, a Ger- 
man art critic, he wrote: 


Sie werden baldigst das Buch meines 
Freundes, G. Flaubert, ‘La Tentation de 
Saint Antoine’ bekommen— oder viel- 
leicht haben Sie es schon. — Lesen Sie es 
—und wenn, wie Ich nicht zweifle, es 
Ihnen gefallt—so machen Sie sich da- 
riiber mit Ihrer feinen und geistreichen 
Feder—und schreiben Sie einen recht 
pompésen Artikel—wofiir ich Ihnen 
aufs hodchste dankbar sein werde. — 
Lassen Sie mich wissen, in welcher Zei- 
tung jener Artikel erscheinen wird . . 2 


certainly give you a great deal of pleasure 
—to any celebrity or any capable person — 
with a friendly recommendation on your 
part: a good article will be written, the 
= will take notice — and the two of us, 
laubert and myself — will be much obliged 
to you.— You will do that, won’t you, my 
dear Laube? 
At the end of June or the beginning of 
July (at the latest) I am coming to Carls- 
bad. Will I have the pleasure of seeing you 
there? —I should like very much to be able 
to renew and to continue our acquaintance 
of last year. 
In the meantime I cordially shake your 
hand and remain with my sincerest respects 


Your very devoted 
I. TurcEenev 

*Iwan Turgenjew an Ludwig Pietsch, 
Briefe aus den Jahren 1864-1883, ed. Alfred 
Dorn (Berlin, 1923), p. 117. An English 
translation of this letter is to be found in 
Ely Halperine-Kaminsky, ‘Turgeneff’s Ger- 
man Letters,’ Saturday Review, CVII (20 
Feb. 1909, supplement); a French transla- 
tion by the same translator may be found 
in the Revue politique et littéraire, XLVII 
4(1g09), 227; and a Russian translation has 
been published separately under the title 
Pisma I. S. Turgeneva k Ludwigu Pietschu 
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and to Julian Schmidt, the famous liter- 
ary historian: 

I want . . . to recommend to you most 
warmly my friend Flaubert’s book ‘La 
Tentation de Saint Antoine’ (you will 
receive it if you have not received it 
already). I hope you will like this strik- 
ing work, and, if so, I hope you will be 
kind enough to write an article on it, I 
need not tell you how important it is to 
the author to have an expression of 
opinion from so great an authority as 
yourself. Do this for me, my dear doc- 
tor, and I will erect to you in my heart 
a pyramid with an altar of thanksgiving 
in the middle of it. 


I must say that I like Flaubert’s book 
immensely, ‘abstraction faite de l’amitié,’ 
as the French say.® 


and to Ludwig Friedlander, professor 
of romanic philology and archaeology 
at Kénigsberg and subsequently at 
Strasburg: 


You will probably receive within the 
next few days my friend Flaubert’s re- 
cently published book ‘La Tentation de 
Saint Antoine.’ I have sent it to you and 
recommend it most warmly to G., the 
talented and thorough critic of -the 
‘A[ugsburger] Allgemeine Zeitung’. The 
work, in my opinion, is highly impor- 
tant, and if you, as I hope, share my 
opinion and also think it worth while 
to discuss this literary phenomenon, you 
would give great pleasure to my friend 
and make me your grateful debtor.* 


Similarly he wrote to W. S. R. Ralston, 
his translator in England: 


1864-1883, translated by N. Troll (Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1924), p. 158. 

® Plpedine Kassianty, ‘Turgeneff’s Ger- 
man Letters,’ Saturday Review, CVII (27 
Feb. 1909, supplement); cf. Revue politique 
et littéraire, SL VIL 262. 

*Halperine-Kaminsky, op. cit., 6 March 
1909, supplement; cf. Revue politique et 
littéraire, XLVII, 296. 
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Je veux vous prier de me rendre un 
service .. . Mon ami Gustave Flaubert 
fait paraitre un livre remarquable, La 
Tentation de Saint Antoine, et il serait 
trés heureux de le soumettre aux cri- 
tiques anglais compétents. Soyez bien 
aimable de me donner les noms, disons 
de quatre d’entre eux (de L’ Athenaeum, 
de la Contemporary Review, etc.) aux- 
quels il faudrait envoyer immédiatement 
le livre. Je vous serais trés reconnaissant 
pour une prompte réponse. La Tentation 
est une des oeuvres les plus extraordi- 
naires que je connaisse.5 


Here it is interesting to note that 
Turgenev asked for the names of other 
English critics to whom he might send 
copies of La tentation. The preced- 
ing five letters represent only a frac- 
tion of the letters which Turgenev 
wrote concerning La tentation at that 
time, probably on that same April 2. 
His zeal is attested by a letter from 
Flaubert to Turgenev written on 1 
June 1874: ‘Charpentier m’a affirmé 
qu'il avait envoyé des exemplaires de 
Saint-Antoine “a toutes les adresses 
données par M. Tourguéneff,”’® and 
in Flaubert’s letter to his publisher 
Georges Charpentier (20 May 1874) 
in which Flaubert relays a reminder 
from Turgenev to Charpentier to send 
copies of La tentation to Berlin: 


Dans le tohu-bohu de mon arrivée ici, 
je viens de perdre la lettre dudit Tour- 
guéneff! elle avait pour but de vous 
rappeler 4 vous, 6 Charpentier, que vous 
n’avez point envoyé d’exemplaires 4 
deux critiques berlinois, dont Tourgué- 
neff vous avait donné les adresses; sont- 
elles aussi égarées? 


* Co dance inédite,’ Revue mon- 
diale, CLXIII (1925), 3, translated by J.-W. 
Bienstock. 

*Lettres inédites a Tourgueneff, ed. 
Gerard Gailly (Monaco, 1946), p. 75. 
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L’un est M. Schmidt, et l’autre X.... 
Trés important, me souligne Tourgué- 
neff. Viardot peut vous renseigner la- 
dessus; il vous dira ot écrire 4 Tour- 
guéneff, et Tourguéneff vous répondra.’ 


Moreover, one gets an idea of the 
intensity and obstinacy with which 
Turgenev pursued his self-imposed 
task of literary agent for La tentation 
in his correspondence with Ludwig 
Pietsch subsequent to forwarding him 
the book. It seems that the book was 
lost in the mails. On April 22 Tur- 
genev wrote, ‘Ich kann gar nicht 
begreifen, warum Sie das Flaubertsche 
Buch noch nicht bekommen haben 

. - § On May 30 he wrote from St 
Petersburg, ‘Haben Sie . . . das fran- 
zésische Buch aus Paris bekommen?’ ® 
Finally by October 7 Turgenev had 
decided to send Pietsch another copy: 
‘Ich schicke Ihnen mit der heutigen 
Post die Tentation de Saint Antoine. 
Wissen Sie, ob J. Schmidt sein Ex- 
emplar bekommen hat?’ 1° 

Turgenev’s solicitude did not extend 
only to Saint Antoine; he sponsored 
Flaubert’s L’éducation sentimentale 


"Correspondance (Paris, 1922-25), III, 
538. The X.... in the letter must be 
Ludwig Pietsch, who is mentioned above. 
Pietsch knew the Viardots personnally (cf. 
Halperine-Kaminsky, op. cit., 6 Feb. 1909, 
supplement). 

Iwan Turgenjew an Ludwig Pietsch, 
p- 118. This letter was not translated by 
Halperine-Kaminsky for the Saturday Re- 
view series. Cf. Pisma I. S. Turgeneva k 
Ludwigu Pietschu, p. 159. 

*Iwan Turgenjew an Ludwig Pietsch, 
p- 121. Cf. Saturday Review, 20 Feb. 1909, 
supplement, Revue politique et littéraire, 
XLVII, 228, and Pisma I. S. Turgeneva k 
Ludwigu Pietschu, p. 163. 

Iqwan Turgenjew an Ludwig Pietsch, 
p- 123. Cf. Saturday Review, 20 Feb. 1909, 
supplement, Revue politique et littéraire, 
XLVII, 228, and Pisma I. S. Turgeneva k 
Ludwigu Pietschu, p. 166. 
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in Russia and in Germany; ™ he him- 
self translated La légende de Saint 
Julien Phospitalier and Hérodias into 
Russian and published them in the Eu- 
ropean Messenger (Vestnik Evropy) 
in the March issue of 1877. And he 
gave Un coeur simple to a Russian 
woman for translation.'? 

However, La tentation was an ob- 
ject of special concern for him. He 
himself in his youth had tried to write 
a play, ‘The Temptation of Saint 
Anthony.’ It is therefore understand- 
able that La tentation should become 
his favorite work by Flaubert; he had 
to some extent watched the work in 
progress and had listened attentively 
to Flaubert’s reading of it. For Tur- 
genev, Flaubert was ‘the author of 
Saint Antoine.’ It is not surprising to 
find a fragment of a translation of La 
tentation into Russian and a rough 
draft of a beginning of a review of 
the book, written by Turgenev him- 
self even before April 2.1% 

Turgenev is therefore preeminently 
responsible for the articles on La Ten- 
tation which appeared in German 
newspapers and magazines before the 
German edition of the work was 
brought out in August 1874 1*— and 
it probably is not saying too much to 
give Turgenev indirect credit for the 


* Halperine-Kaminsky, van Tourguéneff 
@ apres sa correspondance (Paris, 1901), pp. 
53-55; Iwan Turgenjew an Ludwig Piette, 
pp. 128, 130. 

* Halperine-Kaminsky, van Tourguéneff 
@apres sa correspondance, pp. 98-99. 

* André Mazon, Manuscrits parisiens 
d’Ivan Tourguénev (Paris, 1930), pp. 53 
and 86 respectively. 

* Gustave Flaubert, Die Versuchung des 
heiligen Antonius, translated by Bernhart 
Endrulat (Strasburg, 1874) —cited in E. E. 
Freienmuth von Helms, German Criti- 
cism of Gustave Flaubert 1857-1930 (New 
York, 1939), p. 78. 
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rapidity with which the first German 
translation appeared. We have a rec- 
ord of five articles in German news- 
papers and periodicals in 1874: four 
in Berlin (Berliner Nationalzeitung, 
No. 221, May 13; ** Gegenwart, Sep- 
tember 5, pp. 151-153; ** Preussische 
Jabrbiicher, XXXIV, 504-512; 7* Die 
Wage, Il, 572-575 **), and one in 
Karlsruhe (Deutsche Warte, VII, 295- 
307 17). The article in the Preussische 
Jabrbiicher was written by Julian 
Schmidt. 

The present writer has been unable 
to obtain the documents necessary to- 
ward ascertaining whether articles 
about La tentation appeared in Vien- 
nese journals in keeping with the re- 
quest addressed by Turgenev to Laube. 

The 18 April 1874 issue of the 
Athenaeum carried a review of Saint 
Antoine (pp. 522-523). The article is 
unsigned; it may be by Ralston himself 
or by a friend of his, or by one of the 
critics whose name Ralston may have 
given to Turgenev. 

La tentation did not fare nearly so 
well in Russia. This might at first 
glance seem surprising, in view of the 
fact that Turgenev sponsored other 
works of Flaubert and introduced 
many of the contemporary French 
writers to the Russian reading public, 
primarily through the European Mes- 
senger. Nevertheless, the 1874 files 
of the European Messenger show no 
review of La tentation by Turgenev 
or by anyone else — all of this in spite 
of the fact that he had made prelimi- 
nary sketches for a review and for a 


* Flaubert, Correspondance (1829-1880), 
Ill, 538; and Flaubert, Lettres inédites a 
Tourgueneff, p. 73. 

*Freienmuth von Helms, op. cit. pp. 
20-22. 

* Freienmuth von Helms, op. cit., p. 21. 
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translation of the work while in Paris. 
The reason for this mysterious silence 
seems to lie in the fact that as early as 
February-March 1874 the official cen- 
sor had condemned the manuscript 
copy as an attack on religion. Tur- 
genev communicated this news to 
George Sand in March 1874,"* and 
Flaubert wrote to his niece shortly 
afterwards: 


. . - La Censure de S. M. ’Empereur de 
toutes les Russies a arrété la traduction 
de Saint-Antoine comme attentatoire a 
la religion, et interdit méme la vente de 
l’édition frangaise, ce qui me fait perdre 
2000 francs que m/aurait données la 
Revue de Saint-Pétersbourg et peut-étre 
encore 2 Ou 3000 que j’aurais eus tant de 
la traduction en volume que de l’édition 
francaise.!® 


Turgenev, passing through Germany 
on his return to Russia, kept Flaubert 
posted on the reviews of La tentation; 
he frequently sent Flaubert clippings 
from German periodicals. In his let- 
ters Flaubert repeatedly made allusion 
to his pleasure over Turgenev’s solici- 
tude. Yet above everything else he 
appreciated his friend’s devotion to 
him; he expressed this sentiment admir- 
ably in a letter to George Sand: 


Le bon Tourguéneff doit étre mainte- 
nant 4 Saint-Pétersbourg; il m’a envoyé 
de Berlin un article favorable sur Saint 
Antoine. Ce n’est pas l'article qui m’a 
fait plaisir, mais lui. Je l’ai beaucoup 
vu cet hiver et je l’aime de plus en plus.?° 


In spite of all the sincere efforts on 
his part to make Europe Saint Antoine- 
conscious, Turgenev was grievously 


*R. Dumesnil and D.-L. Demorest, 
Bibliographie de Gustave Flaubert (Paris, 
1937), Pp. 280. 

* Correspondance, Ill, 522-523. 

™ Correspondance, Ill, 540. 
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disappointed. After all his enthusiasm 
and solicitude for the work he found 
the response of the critics only luke- 
warm. Most of the German reviews 
were outright unfavorable, with the 
notable exception of that of Lindau; ** 
and the article in the Athenaeum was 
chilly in the best English manner. If 
one adds to that the official condemna- 
tion of the book in Russia and the ap- 
parent indifference of Russian readers 
who did manage (probably with Tur- 
genev’s help) to read the work, one is 
ready to sympathize with Turgenev’s 
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resignation at the failure of his self- 
imposed mission: 

Antoine n'est décidément pas pour le 
gros public; les lecteurs ordinaires recu- 
lent épouvantés, méme en Russie. Je ne 
croyais pas mes compatriotes si miévres 
que cela. Tant pis! Mais Antoine aprés 
tout est un livre qui restera.?? 


This letter in a sense is the last link in 
a chain of which Turgenev’s letter to 
Laube in the Harvard Library is the 
first. 


Watter A. Strauss 


Microfilming Foreign Newspapers 


NE of the constant problems 
() of librarianship is the pre- 
servation of files of daily 
newspapers. This problem is especially 
acute in the research library, where, 
because the use of newspapers is largely 
retrospective rather than immediate, 
files increase in value with time. The 
research library, realizing the need for 
extensive newspaper files, is confronted 
with the discouraging physical char- 
acteristics of newspapers which make 
them bulky and perishable, difficult 
and expensive to store, and inconven- 
ient to use. Foreign newspapers are 
even more troublesome, because of 
more frequent difficulties with irreg- 
ular deliveries, non-availability of du- 
plicates for damaged or lost copies, and 
suspension of publication — all of these 
multiplied by war. 
The problem of maintaining ade- 
quate files of foreign newspapers in 


™Freienmuth von Helms, op cit. pp. 
20-22. 


American libraries became critically 
important in the years when a second 
world war seemed imminent and the 
desirability of documenting the road 
to war became apparent. In 1938 the 
Harvard College Library, assured of 
the interest of other research libraries, 
undertook to meet this immediate need 
by microfilming a sufficient number 
of newspapers to document daily hap- 
penings around the world. The Rock- 
efeller Foundation made the project 
financially possible by providing a re- 
volving fund of $6,000. With this sub- 
sidy it became possible to provide 
positive film to Harvard and to other 
institutions at a cost of twelve cents a 
foot (eight cents when four or more 
copies are made). 

Forty foreign titles were originally 
selected for filming by experts in vari- 
ous subject fields and geographical 
areas of study. By the end of 1938 4 


™ Halperine-Kaminsky, Tourguéneff d’a- 
pres sa correspondance, p. 77. 
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additional titles had been included and 
arrangements completed for filming 
all 44. The consent of the publisher 
was sought in each case, so that there 
might be no question, either legal or 
ethical, of infringement of copyright. 
Nearly all of the publishers of the 44 
papers agreed to donate subscriptions 
to their papers. The project has 
carried the costs of packing and mail- 
ing. After the outbreak of war the 
papers in combat areas were asked to 
store one copy of each issue until the 
end of the war. 

The 44 titles included in the project 
were distributed as follows among 31 
countries: Argentina—2, Australia — 
1, Austria—2, Belgium —1, Brazil — 
1, Canada — 2, China — 1, Colombia — 
1, Czechoslovakia — 1, Denmark — 1, 
Eire—1, England—3, France —2, 
Germany — 3, Hungary —1, India — 
1, Italy—2, Japan—1, Latvia—1, 
Mexico—1, Netherlands—1, New 
Zealand—1, Norway—1, Peru—1, 
Poland — 1, Russia— 2, South Africa 
—1, Spain—2, Sweden — 2, Switzer- 
land — 2, Yugoslavia — 1. 

The list of titles was distributed to 
American libraries and filming of most 
of the titles began with the July 1938 
issues. Ten libraries and five publish- 
ers initially subscribed to a total of 103 
films. On an average, 3 copies of each 
title are made for subscribers, but the 
number has run as high as 14 in the 
case of the two Russian papers, Pravda 
and IJzvestia, Harvard has been the 
only subscriber to 8 of the titles. 
There was little increase in the num- 
ber of subscriptions prior to the end 
of the war, but in recent months there 
have been several additions. 

All papers are received at Harvard, 
where they are collated, arranged in 
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bundles of from half a month to three 
months, and delivered to commercial 
companies for filming. Positive films 
are returned to Harvard for inspec- 
tion, recording, and billing, and are 
then delivered to subscribing libraries. 
Until recently all master negative films 
were held by the companies filming 
the papers. With the opening of the 
new Lamont Library, space in prop- 
erly air-conditioned stacks will be 
available at Harvard for the storage of 
the negatives. 

The rate of newspaper casualties 
during World War II was high. At 
the end of 1945 only 23 of the original 
44 newspapers were being published. 
The project had no coverage in Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Hungary, Japan, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia. As in all post-war ac- 
quisition efforts, there were difficulties 
in determining what had been pub- 
lished and in obtaining titles known 
to have been published. These diffi- 
culties were especially great in the case 
of newspapers which had ceased pub- 
lication during the war, but even in 
the case of those which had survived 
it was not easy to obtain complete 
files. The provision which had been 
made for the storage of papers abroad 
until the end of the war made possible 
the completion of several files. Other 
libraries — notably the Library of Con- 
gress—were of great assistance in 
making available files not held at Har- 
vard. Work is continuing on the tan- 
gle of broken files, non-available is- 
sues, uncertain status of newspapers, 
and unreliable mailing arrangements, 
and will continue until coverage for 
the war years is as complete as it is 
possible to make it. Work is proceed- 
ing, too, on the selection of titles to 
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replace the wartime casualties. By 
early 1949 the project will have been 
restored to its prewar size. 

The project has not been, from a 
technical point of view, an experiment, 
for by 1938 the quality of microfilm 
and methods of filming had been well 
established. It has, however, been 
something of an experiment in library 
economy. The value of such an ex- 
periment must be determined by the 
complexity or the simplicity which it 
contributes to library procedures, by 
its costs as compared with the costs of 
other services, and by the extent to 
which it enlarges library resources and 
services. 

One may judge some of the costs 
and some of the features of this micro- 
film project from the following statis- 
tics. One copy of film for all papers 
processed through April 1948 totals 
approximately 2700 rolls, with 168,000 
feet of film, on which are approxi- 
mately 1,150,000 exposures (one news- 
paper page to each exposure). If a li- 
brary should purchase one copy of this 
film, the cost would be $18,710. The 
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library would need 30 square feet of 
stack space to store the film. There 
would be rather slight expense to the 
subscribing library in the ordering, 
checking, labeling, and physical han- 
dling of the films. Prices of individual 
titles vary at present from $20 a year 
for a title from paper-starved England 
to $280 for a title from Mexico. 

If, on the other hand, a library had 
purchased and maintained newsprint 
files of all the titles which have been 
filmed (a theoretical situation, since 
many such files were not available by 
purchase), it would now have on hand 
about 1500 volumes, bound at a cost 
of $9,500 (at current prices, $15,000). 
These bound volumes would occupy 
about 1500 square feet of stack space, 
which at present prices would cost 
some $20,000 to construct. Subscrip- 
tions to these papers would have cost 
about $4,000. These investments in 
perishable newsprint, unlike those in 
microfilm, would not assure usable 
newspaper files thirty or forty years 
from now. 

LAURENCE Kipp 


News of the Libraries 


APPOINTMENTS FOR THE 
LAMONT LIBRARY 


HE following appointments 

to the staff of the Lamont 
Library have been made by 
the President and Fellows of Harvard 


College with the consent of the Board 
of Overseers: 


In charge of the Lamont Library 
Philip James McNiff, A.B., S.B. 
in L.S. 


General Assistant in the Lamont 
Library 
Frank Nicholas Jones, S.B. in L.S., 
A.M. 
In charge of the Reference Depart- 
ment in the Lamont Library 
Morrison Chandler Haviland, A.B., 
M.A. in Librarianship 
In charge of the Circulation Depart- 
ment in the Lamont Library 
Roland Herbert Moody, A.B., 
S.B. in LS. 
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Mr MecNiff, appointed Superintendent 
of the Reading Room in the College 
Library in 1943, has during the past 
year been especially charged with the 
coordination of preparations for the 
Lamont Library. Mr Jones, Adminis- 
trative Assistant in the College Library 
since 1946, has recently been in charge 
of the Business Office. Mr Haviland, 
formerly Reference Assistant in the 
College Library and more recently As- 
sistant to the Director of the Univer- 
sity Library, has since the first of the 
year been coperating with Mr McNiff 
in the preparations for Lamont. Mr 
Moody, who was appointed Keeper 
of the Collections in the College Li- 
brary in 1946, has been particularly 
concerned in the carrying out of an 
inventory in the Widener building. 
These four gentlemen will form the 
basic framework of the staff for the 
new library. In addition, Mr Edwin 
Everitt Williams, Assistant to the Li- 
brarian of Harvard College, who has 
been in charge of the selection of 
books for Lamont, will continue to de- 
vore a part of his time to that activity. 


HARVARD'S OPEN SHELF 


HE Harvard Fund Council 

has initiated a series of bul- 

| letins, entitled Harvard’s Open 
Shelf, published in the interest of the 
Lamont Library. As stated in the first 


issue (which appeared in June 1948, 


to keep Harvard men informed as to the 
progress of the library endowment cam- 
paign; to call to their attention some of 
the interesting facts about the College 
Library, past and present; and to rekindle 
Harvard memories, associations, and tra- 
ditions, which are part of the heritage of 
every Harvard alumnus. 
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The first issue included a note on John 
Harvard’s library, another on a library 
book which precipitated a boat race 
crisis in 1908, and a third on a Har- 
vard fund-raising campaign in 1652, 
in addition to a report on the progress 
of the present campaign, an honor roll 
of contributors to the endowment, and 
a series of attractive illustrations (two 
of them specially drawn by Thomas W. 
Nason). A second issue is scheduled 
for publication while this number of 
the Liprary BuLLetin is in press, and 
one or two further issues are projected. 
Copies are distributed by the Harvard 
Fund Council, Wadsworth House, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF 
JONATHAN FISHER VIEWS 
OF HARVARD COLLEGE 


OR many years the Boston 
| yo has owned four oval 

gouache drawings of Harvard 
College executed 1793-95 by the ener- 
getic and eccentric Jonathan Fisher, 
A.B. 1792, subsequently pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Blue Hill, 
Maine. A full account of Fisher and 
his drawings has recently appeared in 
the Harvarp Lisrary BuLLeTIN, in 
“Views of Harvard to 1860,’ by Hamil- 
ton Vaughan Bail (Vol. II, No. 1, 
Winter 1948). 

The Boston Athenaeum and the De- 
partment of Printing and Graphic Arts 
of the Harvard College Library have 
now reproduced, as a joint publica- 
tion, two of the Fisher views of Har- 
vard in an edition of five hundred 
copies. The pair selected for this pur- 
pose are the general view of the Col- 
lege (showing Holden Chapel, Hollis, 
Harvard, and Massachusetts Halls) and 
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a more detailed representation of Mas- 
sachusetts Hall. The silk screen proc- 
ess of reproduction has been employed, 
and by the use of nearly forty stencils 
for each print remarkable fidelity to 
the coloring and texture of the original 
gouaches has been obtained. The 
prints, which are the exact size of 
Fisher’s views, have been made by the 
Pippin Press in New York City. 
Copies may be obtained from the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum, 10% Beacon Street, 
Boston, or from the Department of 
Printing and Graphic Arts, Houghton 
Library, Cambridge, at $6.00 each, or 
$10.00 for the pair, postpaid. 


THE OPENING OF THE 
LAMONT LIBRARY 


ROGRESS in the construction 
p of the Lamont Library indicates 

that the building will be ready 
for use not later than the beginning of 
the Winter Reading Period, 3 Janu- 
ary 1949, a date which approximates 
very closely that tentatively set when 
construction began in June 1947. The 
actual opening of the building will be 
marked by an ‘open house’ for stu- 
dents, duly announced. Dedication 
ceremonies, to be held in the Forum 
Room, will take place in conjunction 
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with either the November 1948 or the 
January 1949 meeting of the Board of 
Overseers. It is hoped also that the 
annual dinner of Class Agents may be 
held in Lamont early in 1949, and that 
the new library may be the head- 
quarters for the 1949 meeting of the 
New England College Librarians, 
scheduled for the early spring. 

The Harvarp Lisrary BUuLLetin 
has already carried a series of articles, 
by K. D. Metcalf and R. W. Lovett, 
entitled “The Undergraduate and the 
Harvard Library,’? which set forth 
the background of the circumstances 
at Harvard which made the need for 
a separate undergraduate library es- 
pecially acute. The forthcoming 
Winter 1949 issue (Vol. III, No. 1) 
will include articles on the new La- 
mont Library itself, by Mr Metcalf 
and by the architect, Henry R. Shep- 
ley. There will also be a discussion 
of possible changes in the Widener 
building arising from the removal of 
the undergraduate facilities. Later is- 
sues of the BULLETIN will have articles 
dealing with the book selection, sys- 
tem of service, and reference collec- 
tion in the Lamont Library, and with 
the changes in the special libraries 
which have come about through the 
establishment of the Lamont Library. 


*I (1947), 29-51, 221-237, 288-305. 
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